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E  wrote  "July  13,  1943/'  on  the 
piece  of  paper  and  then  de- 
cided he  should  correct  the  letter- 
head. He  drew  a  straight  heavy  line 
through  the  words  "Camp  Claiborne, 
La.,"  and  printed  under  it,  "Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Va." 

"Dear  Judy,"  he  wrote.  "As  you 
can  see,  I  arrived  here  safely.  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  the  old  stationery.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  buy  any  new 
kind." 

He  raised  his  head  and  listened. 
He  heard  shoes  scuffling  up  the  com- 
pany street  and  someone  singing 
"That  Old  Black  Magic."  The  sol- 


diers were  walking  beside  the  second 
platoon  s  barracks  now.  One  of  them 
laughed  at  something  in  their  con- 
versation. The  singer  kept  on  croon- 
ing as  if  he  were  enjoying  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice. 

Carl  waited  to  see  if  they  were 
coming  in,  but  their  noise  grew  less 
until  it  was  gone. 

He  looked  down  at  the  sheet  of 
paper  on  the  imitation  leather  writ- 
ing portfolio.  Only  three  days  ago 
he'd  been  holding  Judy's  hand  and 
looking  at  her,  seeing  and  feeling 
how  she  responded  to  his  words. 
Now  there  was  just  a  sheet  of  paper. 
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He  got  up  and  walked  down  the 
aisle  made  by  the  two  ranks  of  cots. 
His  heavy  shoes,  hitting  the  clean 
wooden  floor,  filled  the  oblong  room 
with  lonely  echoes. 

The  water  from  the  drinking  foun- 
tain was  warm.  He  held  his  hand  on 
the  handle  for  a  while,  watching  the 
thick  stream  throw  its  short  arch 
across  the  bowl.  His  throat  was  dry. 

The  rifle  rack  stood  in  the  other 
corner.  Wiping  his  mouth,  he  walked 
over  to  it.  The  M-1  he'd  been  issued 
that  morning  had  a  darker  stock  than 
the  others.  He  squatted  by  it,  feeling 
the  hard  wood.  32377430.  Was  that 
the  serial  number?  He  looked  for  the 
figures  stamped  thinly  in  the  metal. 
He  was  right.  His  long  hand  gripped 
the  stock  for  a  moment  and  then  he 
let  go,  smiling  self-consciously. 

He  should  finish  his  letter  to  Judy, 
but  he  stood  up  and  went  over  to  the 
bulletin  board.  There  were  the  grey- 
ing sheets  of  mimeographing  hsting 
uniform  regulations,  a  training 
schedule,  and  air  raid  precautions. 
He  glanced  at  them,  and  then  went 
on  to  the  KP  roster,  his  eyes  running 
down  the  unfamiHar  names.  He  saw 
the  name,  "KowaHch,  A."  KowaHch 
was  slated  for  duty  on  the  twenty- 
third.  What  did  the  "A"  stand  for? 
Anthony?  Arnold?  Albert?  Maybe  it 
was  Albert.  Maybe  they  called  him 
Al. 

The  screen  door  squeaked  and 
Carl  turned  quickly. 

"Well,  hello!"  A  man  of  his  own 
age  looked  at  him  through  rimless, 
sparkling  glasses.  The  man's  uniform 
was  clean  and  crisp,  as  if  he  were  just 
starting  out  on  a  week-end  pass, 
rather  than  getting  back.  "New 
man?" 

"That's  right."   Carl  felt  his  face 
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grow  red.  He  put  out  his  hand.  "My 
name's   Roder." 

"I'm  John  Temple.  Where'd  you 
come  from?" 

Carl  told  him  where  his  home  was 
and  how  he'd  been  transferred  from 
Claiborne  after  he'd  had  appendicitis 
and  a  furlough. 

Temple  loosened  his  tie  with  a 
grimace.  "Man,  I'd  give  my  appendix 
to  get  a  furlough.  My  wife's  in  Wash- 
ington. I  just  spent  the  weekend 
with  her.  But  what's  a  couple  of 
days?" 

"You're  back  early,  aren't  you? 

"Everybody  will  be  tonight.  Sup- 
posed to  be,  anyway.  Our  passes  run 
out  at  2200.  We're  scheduled  for  a 
twenty-mile  march  tomorrow  and 
Anderson,  the  company  commander, 
doesn't  want  anybody  dragging  his 
heels." 

"Oh."  Carl  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  9:15. 

"You  met  anybody  else?" 

"Hardly  anybody.  I  didn't  get  here 
until  this  morning."  Carl  paused. 
"There  was  one  guy.  What's  his 
name?  Kawlish?" 

"Oh,  KowaUch.  Yeh,  he  didn't  get 
out  Saturday,  did  he?"  Temple 
laughed  shortly.  "Him  and  the  army 
don't  mix  so  good.  He's  lucky  if  they 
let  him  off  the  post  today." 

Carl  waited  to  hear  something  else, 
but  Temple  yawned  and  shook  his 
head.  He  started  upstairs.  "Sack  time 
for  me.  See  you  in  the  morning, 
Roder." 

For  a  moment  Carl  stood  alone 
at  the  screen  door,  looking  out  on  i 
the  company  street.  Across  the  way, , 
"B"     company's     barracks     seemed  1 
empty    of   everything   but   light.    A^ 
hundred  yards  from  where  he  stood, 
a  big,  bare  bulb  glared  from  a  gaunt 
pole,    throwing    a    vacant    circle    of 


brightness  on  the  ground.  From  a 
distance  came  the  faint,  excited  voice 
of  a  news  commentator.  Probably  on 
some  NCO's  table-model  radio. 

He  stared  at  the  white  circle  made 
by  the  street  hght.  The  street  was  an 
empty  stage,  Hghted,  ready,  waiting 
for  the  play. 

Him  and  the  army  don't  mix  so 
good.  Kowalich,  A.  The  name  went 
with  him  all  right.  Broad.  Thick. 
Small  quick  animal  eyes.  Heavy 
voice.  Temple  hadn't  said  much 
about  him,  maybe  out  of  fear,  maybe 
out  of  not  having  anything  to  be 
frightened  of.  They  were  just  a  new 
outfit  of  draftees  waiting  for  assign- 
ment. 

Two  soldiers  walked  diagonally 
across  the  company  street,  heading 
for  the  door.  Carl  stared  at  them  in- 
tently for  an  instant  and  then  backed 
away  to  let  them  enter.  They  were 
talking  baseball  and  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  him.  One,  an  older  man, 
nodded  abstractedlv,  while  the  other 
said,  "Hi." 

Carl  followed  them  back  into  the 
long  room  and  sat  on  his  cot.  The 
other  two  were  at  the  far  end  of 
the  barracks,  growling  over  strike- 
outs and  earned  run  averages.  With 
their  voices  in  his  ears,  Carl  had  diffi- 
culty concentrating  on  the  letter. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  In  a  half 
hour,  the  building  would  be  filled 
with  strange  men.  He  would  get  to 
know  them  tomorrow,  and  the  next 
day,  and  the  next.  But  tonight  they 
were  strangers  who  would  look  at 
him  with  a  ffick  of  interest  and  then 
turn  away. 

Hesitantly,  he  wrote:  "I  haven't 
seen  many  of  the  men  in  this  outfit 
yet.  I  imagine  they  are  like  any 
other  guys,  and  I  will  get  to  know 
them  soon." 


There  was  no  point  in  telling  her 
about  what  had  happened  that  morn- 
ing. It  was  something  he  was  going 
to  have  to  face  himself.  It  would 
just  worry  her. 

From  the  moment  he'd  met  Kowa- 
lich, he  had  sensed  trouble.  He'd 
been  unpacking  his  bags.  Judy's  pic- 
ture was  open  on  the  f  ootlocker  when 
Kowahch  came  into  the  room  from 
the  showers.  It  w^as  the  first  time 
they'd  seen  each  other,  but  Kowalich, 
wearing  a  wet  towel  that  ridged  the 
fat  around  his  middle,  had  grabbed 
Judy's  picture  and  given  it  a  long, 
steady  look. 

"How  does  a  kid  Kke  you  rate 
this?"  he  had  said,  without  moving 
his  eyes. 

Carl  had  reached  out  for  the  pic- 
ture, his  face  stiff.  After  a  moment 
Kowalich  had  dropped  it  in  his  hand. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Kowahch 
had  come  back  to  Carl's  cot  and 
introduced  himself.  They  had  talked 
for  a  short  while.  Then  the  older 
man  had  invited  Carl  to  come  to 
town  with  him.  It  seemed  to  Carl 
that  he  had  said  "No,  thanks"  a 
dozen  times,  in  a  dozen  different 
ways. 

"C'm'on,  c'm'on.  Do  you  good.  Get 
your  mind  off  your  woman.  We'll  go 
slop  up  some  brew  and  latch  on  to 
a  couple  of  dames.  I  don't  ask  every- 
body along  with  me." 

"I'm  sorry.  You  know  how  it  is. 
I  just  got  in  and  I'm  bushed." 

Kowalich  had  not  said  a  word  for 
a  moment.  A  new  expression  had 
crept  into  his  face,  and  his  small, 
restless  eyes  were  motionless  on 
Carl's. 

"Come  down  to  the  PX  and  have 
a  beer  with  me  then.  To  show  you 
and  me's  buddies." 

"Honestly,  I'd  .  .  ." 
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"Another  time  111  take  you?" 

"Thanks,  no.  I  don't  drink." 

Without  a  word,  Kowalich  had 
gone  back  to  his  own  cot.  Carl  had 
been  conscious  of  him  putting  on 
shoes  and  buttoning  a  shirt. 

Then  suddenly  the  man  had  been 
standing  over  him,  heavy  face  livid, 
voice  rasping:  "I  gotta  get  outta  this 
pig  pen  for  a  while,  but  when  I  get 
back  tonight  I'm  gonna  get  you." 

Carl  had  watched  him  go.  Now 
the  incident  seemed  unreal.  By  ten 
o'clock  it  would  become  real  again. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  back 
on  the  bed,  thinking  of  Judy. 

He'd  come  home  to  her  and  it  had 
been  just  like  old  times.  But  then, 
little  by  Httle,  he'd  let  her  know  he'd 
changed,  "got  some  hair  on  my  chest 
.  .  .  tasted  Ufe."  He'd  been  so  busy 
talking  about  himself  that  he  had  not 
noticed  the  darkness  growing  in  her 
grey  eyes.  And  then  one  night  she 
had  said  quietly,  "Carl,  I  think  we're 
through." 

The  shock  had  washed  away  all 
his  bragging.  He  had  stood  unpro- 
tected while  the  tortured  words  he 
had  forced  from  her  had  swept  over 
him. 

"You're  not  the  boy  I  knew.  What's 
happened  to  make  you  change? 
You're  a  minister's  son.  I  loved  you. 
I  loved  a  decent,  kind,  honest  fellow 
who  sincerely  loved  God.  That's  the 
kind  of  a  man  I  want,  and  you  made 
me  so  happy.  Oh,  Carl — you — you — 
what  have  you  done  to  yourself?" 

It  had  awakened  him.  He  had 
not  seen  her  for  a  couple  of  days. 
After  keeping  to  himself  a  while,  he 


had  turned  to  his  father  and  redis- 
covered the  old  gentle  understand- 
ing. One  night  he  had  thrown  him- 
self down  before  God  and  God  had 
picked  him  up. 

Carl  got  off  the  cot.  The  memory 
was  bright  in  his  mind.  What  was 
the  verse  his  father  liked  to  quote? 
"Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  my  un- 
belief." 

He  looked  across  the  room,  ob- 
livious of  the  new  men  around  him. 
He  had  to  hurry. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  when  Adel- 
bert  Kowalich  stumbled  unhappily 
into  the  barracks  just  in  time  to 
escape  the  imprecations  of  the 
platoon  sergeant,  he  became  aware 
that  someone  was  shoving  a  gleam- 
ing pair  of  shoes  at  him. 

"Huh?"  he  said.  The  shoes  looked 
like  his,  but  the  last  time  he'd  seen 
them,  they  had  been  covered  with 
mud  from  the  drainage  ditch  he'd 
been  digging. 

"Kowalich,"  said  a  tall  young  man, 
"I  don't  like  to  have  people  mad  at 
me.  I  couldn't  go  out  with  you;  some 
day  I'll  tell  you  why.  But  I  thought  I 
could  show  you  I  was  friendly  by 
doing  a  job  on  your  shoes.  Look 
pretty  good,   don't  they?" 

Kowalich  nodded. 

A  strong  finger  poked  him  in  the 
chest.  "But  the  next  time  you  want 
to  look  at  my  girl's  picture,  you  ask 
me  first.  Understand?"  The  tall  young 
man  was  still  smiling,  but  the  smile 
w^as  just  a  trifle  different. 

Kowalich  nodded  again.  He  un- 
derstood. 


Be  not  disturbed  at  being  misunderstood;  be  disturbed  at  not  understanding. 

— Kosmon  Pioneer 
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BEYOND  THE  CALL 
OF  DUTY 


By  Bong  Ja  Kim 


TN  the  quiet  chapel,  at  the  altar, 
-■-  he  knelt  on  his  knees.  His  head 
was  bowed  down  in  a  most  humble, 
reverent  attitude.  "Oh,  Father!"  he 
cried.  "Now  I  know  why  thou  hast 
sent  me  to  Korea." 

Chaplain  James  R.  Crowe  recalled 
the  farm  where  he  had  Kved  in  Ru- 
port,  Idaho,  and  the  pitiful  situation 
of  the  war-torn  country  which  he  had 
seen  a  few  minutes  before. 

As  a  boy  on  the  .  farm,  he  had 
raised  turkeys,  milked  cows,  and 
taken  care  of  the  crops.  After  his  fa- 
ther's death,  he  had  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  his  mother  and  three 
sisters.  Even  when  he  went  to  col- 
lege, he  could  never  forget  his  old 
farm.  He  willingly  repHed  to  God's 
call  and  determined  to  become  his 
servant.  Yet  his  mind  was  always 
hovering  around  the  farm  where  he 
had  been  reared. 

Because  of  these  early  experi- 
ences, he  had  worked  out  the  idea 
for  a  ranch  for  underprivileged 
youth.  He  named  this  future  project 
the  "Idaho  Youth  Ranch." 

When  he  was  called  to  the  service, 
he  was  unhappy.  The  war  in  Korea 


was  serious.  If  he  left  for  the  battle- 
field, he  might  not  see  his  family 
again.  He  thought  about  the  church, 
and  the  youth  ranch.  It  might  never 
be  reahzed.  But  the  next  moment  he 
said,  "Yes,  God,  I  ^vill  go  wherever 
you  send  me." 

Chaplain  Crowe  left  the  United 
States  and  came  to  Korea  in  April, 
1952.  The  day  after  he  arrived  in 
Taegu  he  drove  to  the  city  and  was 
hurt  very  deeply  by  what  he  saw. 
Now  he  recalls  the  refugee  people, 
without  smiles  on  their  dark  faces, 
at  the  altar.  He  remembers  the 
heavy  steps  of  the  people,  women 
cooking  the  meals  on  the  ground, 
hungry-looking  children  with  no 
houses  in  which  to  live.  He  could 
read  anxiety,  fear,  uneasiness,  and 
worry  on  the  faces  of  these  people. 

After  his  long  prayer  he  went  back 
to  his  quarters.  He  was  assigned  as 
assistant  air  chaplain  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Fifth  Air  Force.  He 
had  no  family,  no  friends,  and  no 
home,  but  he  found  a  new  hfe  in  a 
country  where  he  had  never  been 
before.  In  the  dining  hall,  he  saw 
many  girls  who  had  quit  school  and 
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had  gone  to  work  to  earn  their  daily 
bread.  He  learned  that  many  chil- 
dren who  had  lost  their  parents  dur- 
ing the  war  were  wandering  around, 
for  the  orphanages  were  over- 
crowded. 

While  other  oflBcers  were  enjoying 
drinking,  playing  cards,  and  reading 
magazines,  Chaplain  Crowe  carried 
wood  and  brick.  With  these  he  built 
a  church  for  the  Christians.  He  also 
built  a  high  school  for  the  poor  stu- 
dents, gathered  volunteer  teachers, 
and  helped  them  to  restore  the 
school.  Other  schools  were  held  in 
the  open  air  on  the  hillside.  The  stu- 
dents could  come  to  learn  without 
worrying  about  paying  tuition.  Their 
eyes  were  shining  with  gratitude  and 
joy. 

Sunny,  a  girl  who  was  working  at 
the  OflBce  of  Information  and  Edu- 
cation, met  Chaplain  Crowe  as  she 
was  walking  toward  the  office.  She 
saw  the  gentle  smile  which  was 
blooming  on  his  face.  She  had  heard 
about  him  once  or  twice,  and  about 
the  work  he  had  been  doing. 

"Hello,  Miss  Kim,  how  are  you?" 
said  Chaplain  Crowe. 

"I  am  fine,  thank  you,"  Sunny  re- 
plied brightly.  She  knew  from  his 
smile  that  he  was  very  gentle  and 
kind. 

"How  are  your  papers?"  He  knew 
that  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  the 
States  to  further  her  education. 

"Everything  is  all  right  except  for 
the  financial  guarantee.  I  am  waiting 
for  it.  As  soon  as  it  comes  I  will  be 
leaving,'^  replied  Sunny.  She  was 
looking  forward  to  receiving  the  pa- 
per which  had  been  promised  by  the 
chief  ofiicer.  He  had  said  he  would 
send  it  in  a  week.  She  thought  he 
would,  but  frankly  she  was  somewhat 
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anxious  because  it  had  been  several 
weeks  since  the  colonel  left. 

Chaplain  Crowe,  with  sincere  ex- 
pression, "Come  to  my  ofiice  any 
time  you  need  my  help." 

"Thank  you,  yes,  I  will,"  replied 
Sunny.  Yet  in  her  mind  she  was  say- 
ing to  herself,  "I  don't  think  I  shall 
need  your  help.  I  shall  be  leaving  in 
a  few  days."  Then  she  was  happily 
drawing  a  mental  picture  of  the  boat 
on  which  she  would  be  sailing.  She 
thought  she  would  probably  never 
see  Chaplain  Crowe  again. 

Sunny  had  graduated  from  Ewha 
Women's  University.  She  had 
studied  English  literature,  not  be- 
cause she  liked  literature  or  intended 
to  be  a  writer,  but  simply  to  under- 
stand the  English  language  and  be 
able  to  express  herself.  Her  mother 
was  one  of  the  few  women  who  were 
educated  directly  by  the  American 
missionaries. 

In  her  childhood  and  until  she 
graduated  from  high  school,  Sunny 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
church  or  learn  about  Christianity. 
The  only  Bible  teaching  she  received 
was  from  her  mother.  Sunny  was 
very  obedient  to  her  mother  and  be- 
lieved whatever  her  mother  said  was 
right.  Wisely  and  tenderly  the  moth- 
er educated  her,  taught  her  Bible, 
and  told  her  stories  of  Jesus  Christ. 
She  was  fascinated  whenever  her 
mother  told  her  about  the  American 
missionaries. 

"Could  it  be  possible  that  such 
wonderful  people  live  in  America?" 
she  murmured.  "If  so,  I  will  see  those 
people  face  to  face.  I  must  go  to 
the  States  to  meet  such  wonderful 
people." 

Of  course  it  was  only  a  dream. 
Korea  was  under  the  Japanese  oc- 
cupation. The  life  was  hard,  the  na- 


tion  was  gloomy.  Sunny  was  too 
young  to  do  anything  under  such 
an  uncontrollable  national  situation. 
She  liked  to  study,  she  wanted  to  be 
a  serviceable  person.  She  thought 
that  every  woman  must  be  hke  her 
mother,  so  that  the  children  would 
be  happy  and  the  nation  itself  would 
be  peaceful  and  strong.  She  was 
determined  to  be  a  person  with  high 
education  and  good  personality.  No 
one  recognized  that  her  ambition  was 
growing  in  the  midst  of  her  dark, 
poor  environment. 

Unforgettable  August  15,  1945. 
It  was  the  day  of  light  and  life.  It 
was  the  day  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
People  cried  with  joy,  and  tears 
streamed  down  their  cheeks.  The 
withered  souls  were  enlightened;  the 
cloudy  hearts  were  cleared  and  filled 
with  hope,  desire,  and  ambition. 
Young  people  rushed  into  the  class- 
rooms. The  teachers  taught  the  lesson 
in  their  own  language — a  language 
that  has  not  been  spoken  for  many 
years.  The  gates  of  the  church  were 
widely  opened  for  all. 

Sunny  was  happier  than  anybody 
else.  Everything  looked  merry  and 
bright  to  her.  Her  father  and  mother 
looked  even  younger  than  they  were. 
She  felt  more  affection  toward  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  She  felt  no  re- 
striction; she  saw  no  impossibility  in 
the  future  of  her  life.  She  exclaimed, 
"I  can  study.  I  can  continue  my  edu- 
cation. I  can  go  to  the  United  States. 
I  can  work." 

One  day  she  went  to  the  govern- 
ment to  find  out  the  necessary  pro- 
cedure for  going  to  the  States.  And 
she  was  disappointed  with  the  infor- 
mation she  received.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  go  to  a  foreign  country  to 
study  unless  he  had  finished  college 
in  Korea.  This  was  the  reason  Sunny 


entered   Ewha   Women's    University 
in  1947. 

Then  suddenly  the  unexpected 
happened.  Communist  soldiers  were 
streaming  down  towards  the  south 
with  a  tremendous  amount  of  power. 
Sunny  was  arrested.  Miraculously  she 
was  released  and  escaped,  but  her 
father  became  a  victim  of  the  war. 

In  the  cold  winter  of  1951  all  the 
citizens  were  told  to  evacuate  Seoul 
City.  The  refugees  tried  to  go  as  far 
south  as  they  could. 

After  Sunny  graduated  from  Ewha 
in  1951  she  came  up  to  Taegu  and 
found  a  job  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Air  Force.  The  only  purpose  was 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
States.  Fortunately  she  got  a  scholar- 
ship from  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  But  the  financial  guarantee 
paper  never  did  come. 

When  Chaplain  Crowe  met  Sunny 
next  time  he  asked  her  if  she  could 
go  to  the  orphanage  with  him  and 
interpret  for  him.  The  arrangement 
was  made.  Chaplain  Crowe  and 
Sunny  went  to  the  orphanage  with 
boxes  of  powdered  milk  and  canned 
food. 

One  of  the  nurses  came  out  when 
they  arrived  and  led  them  to  the 
interior  of  the  house  where  many 
babies  were  crying.  Sunny  had  never 
seen  such  a  sight.  The  little  children 
were  all  undernourished.  She  was 
ashamed  of  herself  for  not  knowing 
of  this  situation. 

A  little  child  was  picked  up  by 
Chaplain  Crowe.  He  held  the  little 
one  in  his  arms  and  offered  prayer. 
He  kissed  the  child  and  smiled  at 
him.  As  he  put  the  child  down  and 
stood  still,  looking  over  the  group 
of  little  faces,  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  his  heart  filled  with  a  deep 
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compassion  for  them.  He  could  not 
move  away. 

After  a  while  they  returned  to  the 
chaplain's  office.  A  brass  bowl  which 
the  Korean  people  use  on  special  oc- 
casions and  call  sin  sul  lo  ki  was  on 
his  table.  He  showed  it  to  Sunny,  ask- 
ing, "Can  you  read  these  words?  I 
can't."  It  was  a  gift  from  the  faculty 
and  students,  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion for  his  unusual  kindness. 

Sunny  could  not  say  a  word.  She 
looked  at  him  with  grateful  eyes,  as 
a  sinner  looks  at  a  saint.  She  realized 
the  many  other  duties  that  he  was 
performing:  teaching  the  Bible  to 
the  young  students;  founding  the 
scholarship  fund  for  college  students; 
visiting  the  homes;  taking  food  to  the 
orphanage;  helping  the  school  and 
the  church.  She  suddenly  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  different — difiEer- 
ent  in  his  attitude  of  understanding, 
compassion,  kindness,  and  love.  It 
was  not  love  as  Sunny  used  to  think 
of  it.  It  was  something  different — a 
deeper,  purer,  more  self-giving  love. 

It  has  been  a  long  struggle  for 
Sunny  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
Christianity.  How  eagerly  she  had 
sought  after  the  final  answer  to  the 
questions:     What     is     Christianity? 


How  shall  a  Christian  hve?  While 
she  was  having  such  religious  doubts 
her  soul  had  been  troubled.  She  kept 
saying  that  there  must  be  something 
else  besides  going  to  the  church  or 
living  according  to  the  Bible.  What 
was  it  then?  How  could  she  become 
a  true  Christian?  Didn't  she  go  to  the 
teachers  who  might  give  the  answer? 
Didn't  she  search  the  books  to  solve 
her  problem? 

Now  Sunny  knew  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Christianity.  It  was  love. 
Not  self-centered  love,  but  God-cen- 
tered, self-giving  love.  The  Christian 
life  was  grounded  in  the  spirit  of 
love.  She  saw  the  clear  way.  She  had 
discovered  the  truth.  Then  joyously 
she  said,  "Now  I  am  a  Christian."  At 
that  moment  she  surrendered  her 
whole  self  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  said,  "Not  my  will,  but  thy  will 
be  done  through  me." 

Sunny  now  knew  why  the  financial 
paper  had  not  come,  and  why  she 
had  met  Chaplain  Crowe.  God  took 
care  of  Sunny  through  Chaplain 
Crowe.  He  showed  the  way  to 
Sunny — where  she  should  go  and 
how  to  go.  Sunny  humbly  replied  to 
God,  "Yes,  I  will  be  your  servant  and 
serve  thy  children." 


OUR    COV  ER 

The  special  cover  on  this  issue  is  the  same  picture  which  was 
used  in  full  color  on  a  new  pamphlet  entitled,  "Christians  Stand 
Guard."  The  pamphlet,  which  is  intended  to  help  young  people 
understand  the  problems  they  will  face  in  military  service,  was 
written  and  designed  by  the  editor  of  THE  LINK.  The  picture  was 
painted  by  Mr.  Cliff  Johnston  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chaplains  are  invited  to  write  to  our  office  for  rates  on  quantity 
lots  of  this  new  pamphlet. 


•  John  Bunyan  saw  himself  as  a  wicked  sinner; 
we  think  of  him  as  a  saint. 


By  Lloyd  Derrickson 


'  I  'HOUGH  generally  known  as  the 
-■-  author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  John 
Bunyan  wTote  at  least  sixty  books 
which  were  wideh*  read  in  his  time. 
Many  regard  The  Holy  War  as  e\en 
more  powerful  in  its  porti-a\-als  than 
his  masterpiece.  It  is  certain  that  tlie 
most  spiritual  of  his  works  and  that 
which  embodies  both  liis  own  ex- 
perience and  the  heart  of  his  mes- 
sage to  others  is  Grace  Abounding 
to  the  Chief  of  Sinners. 

Bun\-an  was  born  the  son  of  a  poor 
tinker,  near  Elstow,  England,  in 
1628.  He  took  his  own  first  lessons 
in  the  hard  school  of  liis  father's 
shop.  In  Grace  Abounding  he  admits 
that  as  a  bo>'  he  never  spoke  witlrout 
an  oath.  He  also  tells  tliat  a  single 
admonition  cured  liim  of  his  bad 
habit  early  in  life.  For  wicked  bell- 
ringing  and  placing  hockey  on  Sun- 
days he  indulged  in  as  a  bo}",  he 
berates  himself  as  foulh'  wicked. 

Indeed,  Bunyan  himself  laid  the 
foundation  for  much  misunderstand- 
ing of  his  personal  character  in  tliis 
autobiography.  The  repeated  use  of 


extremely  strong  terms  of  self-con- 
demnation has  been  taken  in  a  Hteral 
sense,  rather  than  in  the  theological 
sense  it  undoubtedly  should  be 
taken.  Thus  it  is  that  Bunyan  has 
been  \ariously  tagged  as  the  "Wicked 
Tinker    of    Elstow,"    the    ''Depraved 

•  The  old  door  from  the  Elstow  church  of 
Bunyan's   day.  This  was  the  'Vicket-gate" 

in  Pi!grim/s  Progress. 


Sinner,"  and  the  "Abandoned 
Wretch."  Let  us  see  how  wicked  this 
man  really  was. 

First,  Bunyan  established  in  every 
word  he  wrote  that  he  certainly  was 
not  a  vicious  man.  He  tells  us  with 
a  guileless  pen  that  he  was  a  chaste 
man,  having  married  early.  He 
solemnly  declared  that  he  was  strict- 
ly faithful  to  his  wife.  He  was  not  a 
drunkard,  nor  a  thief,  nor  a  liar.  He 
led  a  strict  life  and  was  of  a  tender 
conscience.  An  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  weak,  timid,  and  har- 

•   Bunyan  meeting  house  in  Bedford. 


•  The  window,  in  Bedford  Church,  shows 
Evangelist  directing  Christian  in  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  A  replica  of  the  window  has  been 
obtained  for  installation  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

assed  minds  seems  to  have  been  his 
strong  point. 

He  married  an  orphan  girl  who 
had  no  dowry.  She  possessed  nothing 
more  than  two  books.  They  had  not  a 
dish  or  spoon  between  them.  They 
began  going  to  church  regularly  and 
soon  Bunyan  experienced  a  great 
spiritual  conflict.  Finally  he  joined 
the  Free  Church  organized  by  John 
Gifford  whom  he  immortalized  as 
"Evangelist"  in  Pilgrirns  Progress. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  shadows 
had  fallen  upon  him  early.  The  death 
of  his  mother,  and  his  father's  hasty 
remarriage  hung  like  a  pall  upon  his 
young  heart.  He  entered  the  army. 
Upon  his  release  he  became  the  rec- 
ognized leader  of  the  non-conform- 
ists and  had  trouble  with  the  civil 
authorities.  He  was  arrested  for 
violation  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and  confined  for  a  dozen  years 
(1660-1672)  in  the  county  jail  at 
Bedford. 

Upon  his  release  from  prison  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Bedford  Bap- 
tist Church.  For  his  fidelity  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  true  path  of 
Christianity  he  was  again  imprisoned 
in  the  city  jail  on  Bedford  Bridge.  It 
was  during  this  imprisonment  (1675- 
1676)  that  he  wrote  the  first  part  of 
Pilgrirns  Progress. 

Once  committed  to  the  writing  of 
his  masterpiece,  Bunyan  seemed  to 
gain  a  calmness  of  soul.  Through  the 
quagmires,  snares,  and  pitfalls  of  the 
"Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,"  he 
won  through  to  the  brilliant  and 
lovely  light  of  Beulah  Land.  He  says 
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JOHN    BIDWELL 


By  Vincent  Edwards 

John 
Bidwell's 
Tall 
Find 


Americas,  forest  patriarchs,  the  sequoias,  were  first  seen 
by  a  young  settler  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago 


AMID  the  present  hurly-burly  of 
^  world  events  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  a  California  centenary  that 
passed  practically  unnoticed  four- 
teen years  ago.  On  a  day  in  1841 
John  Bidwell,  a  young  pioneer, 
started  out  on  a  hunting  expedition 
in  the  Sierras.  He  came  back,  not 
loaded  with  game,  but  full  of  the 
news  of  finding  a  grove  of  giant 
trees.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  was 
the  first  time  that  the  Sequoia  gigan- 
tea  or  'T)ig-tree,"  as  it  became  popu- 
larly known,  was  ever  seen  by  a 
white  man. 

Young  Bidwell  never  carried  out 
his  intention  to  explore  that  remark- 
able grove.  Dusk  was  coming  on 
when  he  wandered  into  it,  so  he  had 
to  hurry  back  to  camp  without  tak- 
ing time  to  examine  those  startling 
kings  of  the  forest.  His  companions' 
desire  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  as 


soon  as  possible  prevented  his  return 
the  following  day.  He  later  planned 
an  expedition  to  Calaveras  County 
to  learn  more  about  the  giant  trees, 
but  this  time  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  conquest  of  CaHfomia  stood  in 
his  way. 

Time  passed  and  the  sequoia 
grove  appeared  to  be  of  no  further 
concern  of  the  settlers.  Then,  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  a  hunter  who  was 
after  a  wounded  grizzly,  wandered 
into  this  astonishing  forest.  When  he 
returned  with  news  of  the  giant 
ti'ees,  his  comrades  refused  to  be- 
lieve him.  They  flatly  refused  to  go 
and  see  the  grove  for  themselves. 

But  the  hunter  was  clever.  A  short 
time  afterward  he  burst  into  camp 
with  the  announcement  that  he  had 
just  shot  an  enormous  grizzly.  His 
companions  couldn't  very  weU  turn 
down  the  job  of  helping  him  bring 
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such  an  animal  in.  The  hunter  led 
them  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
sequoia  grove.  Pointing  out  the  larg- 
est tree,  he  exclaimed  in  triumph, 
"There,  boys,  is  my  grizzly."  After 
that,  there  never  was  any  more 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  those 
big  trees  in  California. 

The  original  home  of  the  big- 
tree,  the  Sequoia  gigantea  of  bota- 
nists, was  over  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  extending  from  what  is  now 
Placer  County  to  southern  Tulare 
County  in  California.  It  grew  along 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  where  the  altitude  runs 
from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Along  the  coast,  from  Mon- 
terey County  t©  northern  California, 
its  somewhat  smaller  cousin,  the 
Sequoia  sempcrvirens,  or  redwood, 
was  first  found  growing. 

Only  the  eucalyptus  of  Australia 
surpasses  the  giant  sequoia  in  height. 
But  the  tallest  eucalyptus  on  record 
with  a  height  of  470  feet  had  a 
diameter  of  only  27  feet  at  its  base. 
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The  biggest  California  tree,  with  a 
height  of  over  400  feet  and  a  diam- 
eter of  41  feet,  had  twice  the  bulk 
of  the  Australian  giant. 

The  telltale  layers  or  rings  of 
wood,  one  of  which  is  added  to  a 
growing  tree  each  year,  place  the 
age  of  the  larger  sequoias  around 
1200  years.  Here  is  something  to 
make  people  pause.  Terrible  as  seem 
the  wars  and  catastrophes  of  today, 
what  are  they  in  the  life  of  a  tree 
which  goes  back  to  the  age  before 
Charlemagne  and  the  days  when 
England  was  being  ruled  by  the 
Saxon  kings? 

When  the  sequoia  is  young,  it  has 
a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  cedar. 
But  like  a  young  person  intent  on 
asserting  his  or  her  own  individuality, 
it  seems  to  lose  this  resemblance  with 
the  passing  of  years  and  the  attain- 
ment of  size.  The  foliage  becomes 
scanty,  for  one  thing.  The  leaves  or 
needles  are  short  and  grow  from 
alternate  sides  of  the  stem.  For  so 
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TEST 


COURAGE 


by  Robert  L.  Gantert 

T^HE  bombardment  task  force  of 
-■-  the  7th  fleet  was  on  its  way  to 
the  Japanese-held  Phihppines.  The 
time  was  October,  1944.  The  planned 
recapture  of  Luzon  had  at  last  be- 
gun in  earnest.  We  were  less  than 
100  miles  from  Leyte  Gulf  when  the 
tragedy  took  place. 

It  was  dusk.  The  escort  carriers 
were  taking  in  their  fighter  planes. 
One  by  one  the  pilots  circled  the 
carrier  to  await  the  signalman's  flag 
to  land  in  formation  on  the  flight 
deck  of  the  OMMANEY  BAY. 

Where  the  lone  Jap  hght  bomber 
came  from  is  still  a  mysteiy.  In  the 
poor  hght  the  case  of  mistaken 
identity  was  a  logical  one.  Even  if 
the  young  signalman  had  been  able 
to  spot  the  telltale  rising  sun  on  the 
wings  and  fuselage,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  Jap's  suicide  dive  could  have 
been  averted  in  time.  As  it  was,  the 
signalman  waved  the  Jap  plane  to 
come  in. 

Too  late  the  watching  crew  of  the 
carrier  saw  its  mistake.  The  plane 
crashed  heavily  on  the  flight  deck. 
Her  load  of  bombs  exploded.  Chaos 
reigned.  A  jagged  hole  appeared  on 
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deck.  Fires  swept  the  carrier  above 
and  below  deck  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. Soon  the  OMMANEY  BAY 
was  a  flaming  monument  of  death. 

"Abandon  Ship!"  The  heartbeat  of 
the  escort  carrier  was  cut  off. 

Aboard  the  battleship  U.S.S.  MIS- 
SISSIPPI we  could  see  the  horror 
outlined  against  the  background  of 
towering  flames.  The  picture  was  a 
terrifying  one  with  the  fast-moving 
task  force  powerless  to  help.  As  we 
watched  several  men  were  trapped 
on  the  edge  of  the  flight  deck  at  the 
stern.  They  poised  to  jump  into  the 
oily  flaming  water  below. 

But  as  they  looked  the  circle  of 
fire  below  them  grew  larger.  They 
were  trapped  between  two  fires,  one 
on  deck,  the  other  in  the  water.  Their 
only  chance  was  to  swim  underwater 
beyond  the  burning  surface.  I  don't 
think  they  made  it.  The  flaming  sur- 
face had  spread  over  too  large  an 
area. 

Meanwhile,  the  task  force  moved 
ahead  steadily.  To  slow  down  was  to 
invite  disaster  from  lurking  Japanese 
submarines  which  we  knew  were  in 
the  area.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
have  several  destroyers  remain  be- 
hind. These  fast-moving  trouble 
shooters  put  an  end  to  the  OM- 
MANEY BAY  with  a  few  well-di- 
rected torpedoes. 

Survivors  were  being  rescued  from 
the  sea  by  destroyers.  The  official 
dead  is  a  matter  of  naval  record. 
Each  battleship  and  cruiser  received 
one  hundred  men  aboard  from  the 
OMMANEY  BAY.  Many  of  these 
were  in  a  bad  state  of  shock.  Others 
required  immediate  surgery.  Since 
only  the  larger  ships  carry  a  full 
operating  room  setup,  these  ships 
took  care  of  the  surgical  cases. 
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The  MISSISSIPPI  took  on  over 
one  hundred  survivors. 

The  young  signalman,  a  lad  of 
twenty-two,  was  destined  to  lose  his 
right  arm  above  the  elbow.  The 
bones  of  the  forearm  were  shattered 
beyond  repair.  Meanwhile  the  other 
survivors  were  being  issued  dry 
clothing  and  assigned  a  place  to 
sleep. 

Thus  at  the  very  outset  of  our  re- 
turn to  the  Philippines  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  crippling  our  com- 
bat eflSciency.  We  must  keep  the 
survivors  on  board  until  after  the 
bombardment  engagement.  Hospital 
ship  transfer  was  out  of  the  question 
in  this  active  zone.  As  we  steamed  on 
our  way,  the  work  below  began  in 
earnest. 

The  signalman  awoke  in  the  sick 
bay  of  the  MISSISSIPPI  to  a  scene 
of  tragedy  and  misery.  On  all  sides 
of  him  the  groans  of  his  shipmates 
could  be  heard.  The  pain  from  post- 
surgical amputation  is  an  acute  one. 
Still  not  a  sound  of  pain  escaped 
from  the  grimly  set  lips  of  the  lad. 
After  one  quick  glance  at  the  bound 
stump  of  his  right  arm,  he  appeared 
to  forget  it.  We  knew  he  must  be  in 
terrible  pain.  Yet  his  first  words 
astonished  the  doctor. 

"Please,  sir,  could  I  have  a  pencil 
and  pad?"  the  boy  asked  in  a  low 
determined  voice.  The  doctor,  Lt. 
Conti,  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 
Then  without  a  word  he  produced  a 
pencil  and  paper.  From  that  moment 
on  the  young  signalman  devoted  all 
his  time  to  learning  to  write  with 
his  left  hand.  His  first  letter  was  to 
his  mother.  In  it  he  frankly  apolo- 
gized for  the  illegible  scrawling 
handwriting.  Coming  straight  to  the 
point,  he  told  his  mother  the  exact 
reason  for  it.  He  spared  nothing. 


The  censor  oflBcer  showed  the  let- 
ter to  the  chaplain.  It  was  a  master- 
piece of  sincerity  and  courageous 
acceptance. 

Within  a  few  days  the  lad  was  up 
and  about  the  sick  bay.  He  seemed  to 
be  a  bundle  of  energy.  Although 
having  had  no  experience  or  training 
in  the  medical  corps,  he  soon  learned 
to  set  up  and  administer  plasma  units 
as  well  as  help  in  many  other  duties 
in  the  crowded  sick  bay.  However, 
the  supreme  test  of  his  courage  was 
yet  to  come. 

We  were  met  with  a  warm  recep- 
tion at  Leyte.  Again  our  sick  bay  was 
filled  to  capacity  with  casualties.  No 
member  of  the  medical  corp  worked 
more  faithfully  and  tirelessly  than  did 
the  young  volunteer  signalman.  The 
commanding  medical  officer  wrote  up 
this  act  of  heroism  in  the  boy's  serv- 
ice record.  He  later  received  a  per- 
sonal commendation. 

The  stump  of  his  right  arm  didn't 


seem  to  slow  up  the  lad's  activity  in 
the  least.  Using  his  teeth,  he  opened 
unit  after  unit  of  the  vital  plasma  and 
gave  it  to  his  shipmates.  His  work 
served  as  a  much-needed  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  during  those  dark  hours  in 
the  enemy-dominated  zone  off  Luzon. 
With  the  unceasing  chatter  of  anti- 
aircraft above  us  as  well  as  the  groan- 
ing chaos  around  us,  he  remained 
steadily  at  his  self-appointed  duty. 
Days  later  when  the  tide  of  battle 
at  long  last  changed  in  our  favor,  the 
hospital  ship  took  on  our  wounded. 
The  signalman  had  to  leave  with  the 
rest  of  the  survivors.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve the  fellow  would  have  stayed 
on  board  if  he  had  been  allowed  to. 
We  never  did  get  to  know  the  man 
too  well.  He  was  not  a  talkative  per- 
son. However,  we  learned  to  know 
and  respect  the  real  man  inside. 
Therein  lay  the  answer  to  his  test  of 
courage. 


JOHN  BIDWELL'S  TALL  FIND 


continued  from  page  12 


large  a  tree  the  cones  are  surprising- 
ly small,  measuring  but  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  The  deeply-fur- 
rowed bark  may  sometimes  be  three 
feet  in  thickness,  but  it  is  very  light 
and  porous. 

If  a  boy  were  able  to  set  out  a 
grove  of  sequoia  seedlings  and  then 
live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah — 969 
years,  no  less — he  would  have  quite 
a  valuable  woodlot.  His  trees  would- 
n't have  reached  their  full  growth 
by  that  time,  but  they  would  have 
gained  considerable  size,  both  ver- 
tically and  horizontally.  With  lum- 
ber worth  fifty  dollars  a  thousand 
feet,  one  tree  alone  would  bring 
$25,000  for  its  500,000  feet— cer- 
tainly not  a  bad  investment.  But  it 


is  one  thing  to  plant  the  sequoia  and 
quite  another  to  see  it  reach  matu- 
rity. 

With  such  a  heavy  price  on  their 
heads,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of 
these  noble  monarchs  of  the  forest 
fell  under  the  woodsmen's  ax  before 
the  forces  of  state  and  federal  con- 
servation could  halt  their  destruc- 
tion. At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  before  the  big-trees  would  be 
remembered  only  by  decaying 
stumps. 

But,  fortunately,  the  government 
took  a  hand  in  time.  Nowadays  the 
majority  of  Pacific  coast  tourists 
invariably  turn  aside  to  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park. 
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Daily  Rations 


BY  JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,  Promotion  of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society 

THEME:  'Tointing  Up  the  Direction  One  Ought  to  Go" 

1.  Pay  Tribute  to  Caesar?  Mark   12:13-17 

2.  Truth  Makes  for  Freedom John  8:21-32 

3.  No  King  but  Caesar?   John    19:1-16 

4.  Obey  God  Not  Men Acts  5:17-32 

5.  Obey  Your  Rulers Romans  13:1-10 

6.  Be  Subject  to  Authority  Titus  3:1-11 

7.  Honor  the  King?  1  Peter  2:13-17 

8.  As  a  Man  Thinks  Proverbs  23:1-7 

9.  What  Does  God  Require?  Micah  6:6-8 

10.  Are  Only  a  Few  Saved?  Luke  13:22-30 

11.  The  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life  John  14:1-6 

12.  No  Other  Name  Acts  4:5-12 

13.  Think  on  These  Things  Philippians  4:4-13 

14.  The  Rewarder  of  Seekers Hebrews  11:1-6 

15.  The  Strayed-away  Sheep  Matthew  18:7-14 

16.  He  Would  Not  Forgive  .Matthew  18:21-35 

17.  No  Help  for  the  Thoughtless Matthew  25:1-13 

18.  No  Favors  to  the  Negligent Matthew  25:14-30 

19.  No  Blessing  for  the  Selfish  .....Matthew  25:31-46 

20.  No  Future  for  the  Ignorant  Luke  19:41-46 

21.  The  Greatest  of  All  Gifts  1  Corinthians  13:1-13 

22.  Faith  Without  Works James  2:14-26 

23.  What  Do  You  Live  By? Romans  1:8-17 

24.  Peace  With  God Romans  5:1-11 

25.  Two  Natures  Within  Romans  7:14-25 

26.  No  More  Condemnation Romans  8:1-11 

27.  Adopted  Into  the  Family Romans  8:12-25 

28.  Believe  and  Be  Saved Romans  10:1-15 

29.  They  That  Are  Sick Matthew  9:1-13 

30.  To  Seek  and  to  Save Luke  19:1-10 

31.  God  So  Loved  the  World  John  3:1-17 
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She 
Heard  God's 
Voice  Calling 

Her 


By  Glenn  D.  Everett 


The  Story  of  Florence 
Nightingale 


AUSTRALIA  has  issued  a  beauti- 
ful stamp  honoring  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Florence  Nightingale's 
pioneer  venture  in  modern  nursing 
which  took  place  during  the  Crimean 
War  1855-56.  In  the  background  we 
see  the  figure  of  Miss  Nightingale 
and  in  the  foreground  a  modern 
hospital  nurse. 

The  design  is  appropriate,  for  so 
long  as  nursing  is  practiced,  the  fig- 
ure in  the  background  will  always  be 
that  of  Florence  Nightingale,  the 
wealthy  English  society  girl  who 
heard  the  voice  of  God  and  heeded 
it. 

In  the  private  diary  notes  which 


Miss  Nightingale  left  to  posterity  she 
tells  us,  "On  February  7,  1837,  God 
spoke  to  me  and  called  me  to  His 
service."  To  her  the  voice  of  God 
was  not  some  vague  thing  she  heard 
in  a  di^eam,  but  an  imperative  com- 
mand. 

Florence  Nightingale  was  born  to 
wealth  and  luxury.  Her  parents  were 
visiting  Florence,  Italy,  when  she 
was  born  and  gave  the  name  of  that 
famous  city  to  their  daughter.  It  was 
an  unusual  name  for  a  girl  in  those 
days  and  the  fact  that  so  many  girls 
have  subsequently  been  named  Flor- 
ence is  in  its  own  way  an  impressive 
tribute  to  her. 
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At  seventeen  when  she  heard  the 
command  of  God,  she  did  not  know 
to  what  field  of  service  she  was  called. 
She  only  knew  that  she  had  to  do 
more  in  life  than  was  then  expected 
of  an  English  gentlewoman.  She  de- 
tested spending  her  time  on  enter- 
taining "company"  and  going  to 
endless  rounds  of  parties.  A  passion- 
ate, intense  girl,  she  insisted  on 
studying  Greek,  Latin,  and  philoso- 
phy and  resented  being  considered 
delicate  in  health.  Delicacy  was  very 
much  in  fashion  at  that  time,  but 
Florence  was  far  from  delicate.  She 
lived  to  be  90,  which  was  quite  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  way  she 
drove  herself. 

At  18  she  had  her  first  sight  of 
poverty  when  the  family  found  itself 
among  Italian  refugees  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Later  that  year  she  saw 
her  first  taste  of  the  suffering  and 
bloodshed  of  war  when  French 
armies  marched  on  Geneva  Canton 
in  a  political  dispute.  Yet  it  took  eight 
years  for  her  to  decide  that  her  call 
lay  in  the  field  of  nursing. 

Florence's  announcement  caused 
consternation  to  her  family  and 
friends.  Hospitals  in  those  days  were 
dreadful  places.  The  poor  were 
brought  to  them  from  slum  tenements 
called  "rookeries."  Bed  linens  were 
not  even  changed  when  a  new  pa- 
tient was  brought  in.  The  floors  were 
caked  with  filth  and  the  stench  was 
overpowering.  Only  the  poorest 
women  could  be  persuaded  to  serve 
as  nurses,  a  calling  regarded  as  be- 
ing considerably  lower  than  that  of 
charwoman  or  housemaid. 

Eight  more  years  of  heartbreaking 
arguments  with  her  family  and  with 
members  of  the  medical  profession 
lay  ahead  before  she  realized  her  am- 
bition and  in  1853  was  named  to 
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head  the  nursing  staff  at  a  London 
hospital  called  the  Institution  for  the 
Care  of  Sick  Gentlewomen  in  Dis- 
tressed Circumstances.  The  institu- 
tion was  itself  distressed  and  the 
board  of  directors  became  more  so 
at  the  radical  reforms  Florence 
promptly  instituted.  She  demanded, 
for  example,  that  labor  be  saved  by 
piping  hot  water  to  all  the  floors,  al- 
though this  was  a  luxury  enjoyed 
only  in  the  wealthiest  homes.  She  in- 
sisted on  admitting  patients  of  all 
faiths  and  races. 

She  began  to  write  reports  on  con- 
ditions in  the  London  hospitals  that 
shocked  Britain.  Just  as  the  public 
was  reacting  to  her  exposures,  an- 
other sensation  broke  that  inflamed 
the  British  public.  Britain,  along  with 
France  and  Turkey,  had  become  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  30,000  of  the  finest  British 
troops  were  fighting  Russian  armies 
on  the  Crimean  peninsula  north  of 
the  Black  Sea.  This  was  a  senseless 
war  marked  by  incredible  blunders 
of  British  strategy,  including  the 
famous  ill-fated  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade. 

Biggest  blunder  of  all  was  the  fact 
that  the  army  had  ignored  hospital 
supplies.  Soon  came  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  from  bad  drinking  water  and 
British  soldiers  began  dying  by  the 
hundreds.  Since  the  conquering  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo  in  1815  the 
British  army  had  been  for  40  years 
the  most  powerful  on  earth.  Now  it 
was  tasting  defeat. 

With  the  British  army  was  the  first 
w^ar  correspondent  of  modern  times, 
William  Howard  Russell  of  the  Lon- 
don Times.  Russell  told  in  biting  dis- 
patches how  miserable  were  the 
conditions  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
British    soldiers.    Men    lay    on    the 


ground  without  even  blankets,  he 
wrote.  No  one  helped  the  surgeons 
care  for  them.  A  roar  of  anger  rose 
from  England.  Quickly  thousands  of 
dollars  were  contributed  to  a  fund 
for  medical  aid  set  up  by  the  Times. 
Miss  Nightingale  was  called  upon  by 
the  editor  to  take  a  party  of  nurses 
to  Crimea  and  administer  it. 

The  an-ival  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale and  her  37  assistants  at  Istan- 
bul, Turkey,  in  1855  was  not  exactly 
welcomed  by  British  military  head- 
quarters there.  In  fact,  the  generals 
were  quite  indignant  about  it.  For 
wrecks  the  nurses  did  only  menial 
tasks  while  men  cried  out  in  pain  and 
died  for  lack  of  care.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale determined  that  she  would  do 
only  what  the  doctors  asked  her  to  do. 
Before  long,  the  medical  men  had  to 
yield.  The  situation  had  become  so 
desperate  they  could  no  longer  hide 
their   own   inadequacy. 

Then  it  was  that  the  English  sol- 
diers first  came  to  know  "The  Lady 
with  the  Lamp,"  as  Miss  Nightingale 
was  called  because  of  the  fact  that 
she  worked  far  into  the  night  bring- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  suffering 
men.  She  not  only  won  their  con- 
fidence, but  when  the  invalids 
reached  London  and  told  of  what 
she  w^as  doing,  she  became  a  national 
heroine. 

The  army  was  constantly  short  of 
medical  supplies,  food,  blankets,  and 


tents  because  everything  had  to  be 
handled  by  official  requisition  forms. 
The  bungling  was  incredible.  Miss 
Nightingale  not  only  aroused  Britain 
about  the  sanitary  conditions,  but 
made  such  penetrating  criticisms  of 
the  whole  army  organization  that  the 
British  cabinet  was  overthrown  in 
Parliament  and  reforms  instituted. 

Miss  Nightingale  nearly  paid  with 
her  life  for  her  Crimean  service.  She 
came  down  with  typhoid  fever  and 
for  two  weeks  hovered  between  life 
and  death.  When  she  came  home, 
she  was  not  without  her  critics,  who 
still  thought  that  the  place  of  a 
Victorian  gentlewoman  was  in  the 
drawing  room  and  not  running  a  hos- 
pital. 

In  1859  she  founded  the  famous 
Nightingale  School  for  Nurses'  Train- 
ing, and  gradually,  after  many  more 
bitter  battles  against  prejudice  won 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  women 
should  be  trained  for  nursing  and 
that  nursing  should  become  an 
honored  profession. 

Before  she  died  in  1910  the  British 
Empire  had  showered  upon  her  its 
highest  honors.  Blind  and  enfeebled, 
she  did  not  know  the  scope  of  her 
ultimate  triumph.  She  simply  knew 
that  she  had  a  call  from  God  to  some 
kind  of  service.  When  she  decided 
that  nursing  was  the  service,  she 
showed  the  truth  of  the  old  saying 
that  God  plus  one  is  a  majority. 


THE  SAINTED  TINKER 


continued  from  page  10 


a  word  of  comfort  "was  spoke  loud 
unto  him;  it  showed  a  great  word;  it 
seemed  to  be  writ  in  great  letters." 

So  the  man  found  peace  through 
writing  a  book.  Not  one  word  of  it 
is  a  puzzle  to  the  lowliest  peasant, 
nor    a    condescension    to    the    most 


brilliant  mind.  When  he  died  in 
London  in  1688,  he  was  still  pointed 
out  as  the  "wicked  tinker  of  Elstow." 
Now,  more  than  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies later,  he  is  still  pointed  out  as 
the  Tinker  of  Elstow — the  Sainted 
Tinker  of  Elstow. 
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IVrOW  that  the  Mission  is  over 
-^  ^  you  may  want  to  know  what  the 
next  step  is.  In  the  more  familiar 
words,  you  may  be  asking,  "Where 
do  I  go  from  here?" 

Christ  never  made  it  easy  for  his 
would-be  followers.  In  fact  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  warn  them  that  it 
would  be  costly  and  that  there  would 
be  those  who  would  do  their  best  to 
make  it  hard  for  the  beginner. 

At  many  periods  in  history,  and 
even  today  in  some  countries,  loyal- 
ty to  Christ  has  required  tremendous 
sacrifices  from  his  followers.  While 
for  us  it  is  much  easier,  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if  a  sense  of  loneli- 
ness, perhaps  some  mild  ridicule, 
and  the  possibility  of  being  misun- 
derstood come  your  way.  You  have 
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got  to  face  up  to  this  at  the  very 
start. 

GIVE  YOUR  OBEDIENCE 

God,  when  he  came  into  human 
life  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  had 
a  rough  time.  His  refusal  to  com- 
promise, to  seek  cheap  popularity,  to 
use  his  talents  and  powers  for  selfish 
or  party  ends,  cost  him  dear.  We 
cannot  but  be  impressed  by  his 
absolute  integrity,  his  tenacity  of 
purpose,  his  fearless  courage,  his 
calm  in  the  face  of  every  kind  of  op- 
position and  wilful  misunderstanding 
of  his  purpose. 

In  setting  out  to  follow  Christ  you 
have  chosen  the  Supremely  Great 
Leader.  Choosing  his  way  of  life,  you 
have  deliberately  turned  away  from 


mean  and  sordid  things.  You  have 
determined  to  follow  all  that  is  finest 
in  character,  in  action  and  in  outlook. 
You  must  never  feel  that  the  cost  of 
discipleship  is  too  high.  In  your  best 
moments  you  will  know  that,  in  put- 
ting your  hand  to  this  plough,  you 
have  taken  a  step  which  any  thought- 
ful and  unprejudiced  person  could 
not  but  commend  and  admire. 

GIVE   YOUR  TRUST 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  feel- 
ings can  be  entirely  misleading.  Little 
confidence  should  be  placed  in  them. 
Your  feeling  "down  in  the  mouth" 
makes  no  difference  to  the  fact  of 
Christ,  of  his  faithfulness  towards 
you  or  of  his  love  for  you.  Count  on 
Christ  and  his  constant  presence, 
even  if  you  have  failed  and  feel  de- 
pressed. Particularly  count  on  him 
when  new  knowledge  seems  to  un- 
dermine your  faith.  What  really  mat- 
ters from  God's  point  of  view  is  that 
you  trust  him.  That  above  all  is  what 
he  requires  of  you.  Your  confidence 
in  God  will  on  occasions  be  severely 
tested.  It  is  through  these  very  ex- 
periences that  your  faith  will  grow  in 
depth  and  effectiveness. 

There  are,  of  course,  conditions 
for  continuance  in  the  Christian  way 
just  as  there  are  conditions  for  keep- 
ing a  car  in  running  order  or  an  air- 
craft on  course.  Certainly  what  I  say 
here  cannot  cover  the  whole  ground 
by  any  means.  These  are  rather  the 
minimum  requirements  for  continu- 
ing to  be  "Christ's  faithful  soldier 
and  servant  unto  your  life's  end."  I 
will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  these  requirements  are. 

GIVE  YOUR  TIME 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  give 
God  is  TIME.  Yet  without  a  time 


every  day  set  apart  for  Bible  reading 
and  for  prayer,  your  sense  of  God's 
presence,  your  understanding  of  his 
love,  your  assurance  of  his  forgive- 
ness, your  confidence  in  his  purpose, 
will  gradually  fade  until  they  cease 
to  influence  your  life. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important 
decision  to  be  made  by  you  in  the 
ordering  of  your  life  as  a  follower  of 
Christ  than  that,  come  what  may, 
you  will  set  apart  at  least  a  few 
minutes  every  day  for  reading,  say, 
the  Bible  Reading  Fellowship  por- 
tion of  scripture  [Daily  Rations]  and 
for  your  prayers.  These  few  minutes 
will  grow  longer  as  time  goes  on.  You 
will  find  such  value  in  this  time  with 
God  that  you  will  want  to  make  more 
of  your  day  available.  If  you  would, 
therefore,  retain  any  sense  of  the 
reality  of  God,  if  you  would  go  on 
to  know  him  and,  from  knowing  him 
to  reverence  and  serve  him,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  make  your  prayers 
and  your  study  of  the  Bible  an  es- 
sential part  of  every  day. 

GIVE    YOUR    FELLOV/SHIP 

You  certainly  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  your  Christian  faith  in  any 
effective  order,  or  build  up  Christian 
character,  or  give  faithful  service  to 
God  and  your  fellow  men  if  you  iso- 
late yourself  from  other  Christians. 

Those  who  make  up  the  "Body  of 
Christ" — the  chapel  on  your  station 
for  instance — may,  for  some  reason, 
not  attract  or  impress  you.  You 
might  be  tempted  rather  to  take 
your  place  in  a  Christian  community 
at  your  home  on  the  rare  occasions 
leave  permits  you  to  go  there.  You 
may  feel  inclined  to  take  an  incon- 
spicuous place  in  a  parish  church 
near  your  station.  But  the  place 
where    you    are    needed    most    and 
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where  you  will  receive  the  most 
strength  will  be  in  that  nucleus  o£ 
people  on  your  stations  who  are 
themselves  seeking  to  follow  Christ. 

In  company  with  them,  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  church,  in  communal 
study,  in  planning  together  how  best 
to  serve  the  larger  community,  in 
seeking  ways  of  commending  Chris- 
tianity as  a  way  of  life  to  others  on 
^  the  station,  you  will  find,  through  the 
very  diflBculties  of  the  situation,  fresh 
vision  and  strength,  confidence  and 
enterprise. 

Perhaps  nothing  will  give  you 
more  immediate  help  in  keeping  go- 
ing in  the  early  stages  than  your 
choice  of  friends.  A  friend  who  is  al- 
ready a  committed  Christian  will  be 
an  enormous  support  to  you.  It  might 
very  well  be  that  the  chaplain  is  the 
one  to  give  you  this  friendship.  He 
certainly  desires  to  help  you  all  he 
can  to  straighten  out  your  problems 
and  to  direct  you  should  you  on  oc- 
casions feel  lost.  I  do  suggest  that 
you  use  him. 

The  last  thing  Christ  wishes  you 
to  be  is  a  recluse  or  a  hermit.  He 
wishes  you  to  be  a  good  mixer,  a 
better  mixer  indeed  than  ever  before. 
Now  you  must  be  on  good  terms  with 
everyone.  Your  motive  for  getting 
along  with  people  is  no  longer  to 
seek  popularity  and  be  in  with  the 
crowd.  Rather  in  an  utterly  un- 
priggish  way,  you  do  what  you  can 
to  serve  them. 

GIVE  YOUR  WORSHIP 

As  God  becomes  worth  more  to 
you — as  he  takes  an  increasingly  im- 
portant and  effective  place  in  the 
ordering  of  your  life,  you  will  find 
the  need  of  approaching  him  in  com- 
pany with  the  Christian  community. 
You  will  join  with  them,  so  that  in 
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their  company  you  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  give  God  your  praise,  your 
gratitude,  your  reverence  and  your 
service.  On  the  other  hand  you  re- 
ceive from  him  his  strength,  wisdom 
and  peace. 

Your  worship  of  God  is  no  optional 
extra,  something  you  undertake 
when  you  feel  like  it  or  when  it  is 
convenient.  It  is  something  you  owe 
to  God.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
our  own  spiritual  well-being,  our 
worship,  in  company  with  the  family 
of  God,  is  just  as  vital  to  us  as  is,  for 
instance,  the  methodical  and  efiicient 
servicing  and  refuelling  of  an  air- 
craft if  it  is  to  remain  fully  service- 
able. 

The  word  "sacrament"  may  seem  a 
formidable  one,  but  life  is  in  fact  full 
of  sacraments.  They  are  outward  and 
visible  symbols  and  experiences 
which  convey  inward  and  spiritual 
meaning — the  visible  somehow  mak- 
ing the  invisible  plain  to  us.  For 
some,  a  glimpse  of  the  eternal  reali- 
ties is  brought  into  the  temporal  by  a 
beautiful  sunset  or  by  the  sky  on  a 
clear  night,  by  a  great  piece  of  music, 
or  by  the  vast  spaces  of  the  desert  or 
the  sea. 

Christ  used  the  most  ordinary 
things  in  this  sacramental  way — 
bread  and  wine — the  everyday  part 
of  a  man's  diet  in  Palestine.  All 
down  the  centuries  since  Christ  in- 
stituted what  the  Prayer  Book  calls 
"The  Lord's  Supper"  that  sacrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  has  been  the 
center  of  the  church's  meeting  to- 
gether for  worship  and  fellowship. 

Part  of  the  challenge  to  you  may 
come  in  the  form  of  a  clear  recall  to 
regular  attendance  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. Sincerely  prepared,  you  take 
your  place  in  the  family  of  God  from 
which  you  have  drifted. 


Or  it  may  be  that  you  have  never 
committed  yourself  to  full  and  open 
membership  in  the  church  and 
should  give  serious  thought  to  being 
prepared  for  that  membership  or  for 
confirmation. 

GIVE  YOUR  SERVICE 

To  my  mind,  the  ideal  illustration 
of  this  is  that  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  Galilee  is  splen- 
didly alive.  It  waters  and  enriches  the 
surrounding  countryside  because  it 
takes  in  and  gives  out.  The  Jordan 
River  flows  out  of  Galilee  on  its  way 
down  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  which 
there  is  no  exit.  There  everything  is 
sterile — dead.  Yet  were  the  Dead  Sea 
able  to  give  out  it  would  be  as  alive 
as  Galilee. 

No  phrase  has  helped  me  more 
than  Carey's,  "Expect  great  things 
from  God;  attempt  great  things  for 
God."  Gonfidence  in  God,  his  grace 
and  guidance,  there  must  be.  But 
there  must  also  be  the  attempting 
along  the  Unes  of  active  service.  This 
service  to  the  community  may  be  in 
taking  your  place  in  the  activities  of 
the  team  on  your  station.  It  will  cer- 
tainly include  your  giving  yourself 
to  be  a  "Good  Samaritan"  whenever 
the  opportunity  comes.  And  even  in 
the  service  the  opportunities  of  giv- 
ing affection  and  friendship  and  help 
are  not  difficult  to  find. 

Faith  in  Christ  enables  a  man  to 
do  what  would  otherwise  be  impossi- 
ble. The  more  that  faith  is  expressed 
in  service  to  others  and  in  enterpris- 
ing action,  the  more  will  it  develop. 
The  life  of  the  church  and  fellowship 
should  give  you  scope  for  active 
work.  Welcome  responsibility  and 
opportunity,  but  never  consider  your- 
self above  small  and  apparently  un- 
rewarding jobs. 


GIVE   YOUR   WITNESS 

You  cannot  keep  a  good  thing  to 
yourself.  You  will  want  to  share  with 
others  a  relationship  which  has 
brought  you  forgiveness,  freedom, 
and  purpose  in  life.  If  you  would  con- 
tinue in  the  Christian  way  effectively 
and  with  satisfaction,  you  must  seek 
by  all  possible  means  to  commend 
Christ  to  others.  Nothing  will  do  this 
more  effectively  than  the  quality  of 
your  life  and  of  your  work. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  so  obviously 
true.  Faults  of  character  and  slip- 
shod work  bring  nothing  but  dis- 
credit to  Christ  and  contempt  for  the 
Christian  way.  Soundness  of  charac- 
ter, absolute  trustworthiness,  a  genu- 
ine desire  to  serve  others,  and  effi- 
ciency in  one's  particular  job,  will 
speak  far  louder  than  any  words. 

Yet  we  must  be  prepared  to  tell 
people  of  Christ  if  we  wish  to  bring 
them  to  the  point  of  sharing  the  re- 
lationship with  him. 

GIVE  YOURSELF 

There  may  be  times  when  you  will 
like  retreating  from  the  front  line  of 
open  and  wholehearted  allegiance  to 
Christ  to  take  refuge  in  mere  conven- 
tional goodwill.  A  change  of  stations, 
perhaps,  will  face  you  with  a  fresh 
challenge  to  your  loyalty.  The  mo- 
ment you  begin  to  compromise,  as 
St.  Peter  did  when  he  made  his  first 
denial,  you  may  find  yourself  drifting 
almost  unwittingly  into  a  false  posi- 
tion from  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
extract  yourself.  I  believe  it  was 
Julius  Caesar  who,  after  conveying 
his  army  across  the  Rubicon,  had  all 
the  available  boats  burned,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  thought  in  his  army 
of  retreat.  If  they  were  to  survive  at 
all,  they  had  to  fight  to  win.  Your 
attitude  must  be  the  same. 
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■  This  Is  one  in  a  series  of  interpretations  of  the  five  symbols 
developed  by  the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement  to  represent  each 
of  the  five  program  areas  of  the  Youth  Fellowship. 
Mr.  Eller  is  editor  of  Horizons. 


THE  SHIELD 
of  FAITH 

by  Vernard  Eller 


T^HE  symbol  speaks  of  Christian 
-■-  Faith.  This  area  of  program  and 
activity  deals  with  doctrine  and  basic 
behefs.  It  speaks  of  life  commitment 
and  personal  enrichment  and  growth 
through  such  means  as  Bible  study, 
prayer,  worship,  and  cell  groups.  It 
covers  standards  of  moral  living,  the 
Chiistian  heritage  that  has  come  to 
us  down  through  the  ages,  and  the 
meaning  of  church  membership. 

The  color  is  blue — true  blue.  The 
very  term  impHes  the  symboHsm  of 
the  color.  Blue  is  the  color  of  stead- 
fastness, truth,  dependability.  These 
qualities,  too,  describe  the  central 
issue  of  Christian  Faith.  Without 
falling  very  wide  of  the  mark  one 
could  define  acceptable  faith  as  be- 
ing absolute  loyalty  to  Christ.  When 
Christ  is  made  king  of  our  lives  and 
when  we  giwe  uncompromised  al- 
legiance as  citizens  of  his  kingdom, 
that  is  the  hfe  of  faith. 

But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  remain 
true  blue  toward  God  and  Christ. 
There  are  so  many  other  calls  for 
loyalty,  so  many  demands  for  alle- 


giance to  other  powers.  Christ  made 
it  plain  that  a  man  cannot  serve  both 
God  and  Mammon.  Paul  put  the 
finger  on  our  fickle  ways  in  writing 
to  the  Galatians:  "Formerly,  when 
you  did  not  know  God,  you  were  in 
bondage  to  beings  that  by  nature  are 
not  gods;  but  now  that  you  have 
come  to  know  God,  or  rather  be 
known  by  God,  how  can  you  turn 
back  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elemental  spirits,  whose  slaves  you 
want  to  be  once  more?"  (4:8-9).  Is 
the  emblem  of  your  Christian  faith 
printed  in  true  blue,  or  is  it  blotched 
with  the  oflF-shades  of  conflicting 
loyalties? 

The  legend  is  "Above  All  Taking 
the  Shield  of  Faith"  (Ephesians  6: 
16).  This  is  one  item  from  Paul's 
catalog  of  the  whole  armor  of  God. 
The  shield  is  primarily  a  defensive 
weapon,  used  to  "quench  all  the 
flaming  darts  of  the  evil  one."  How 
many  souls  in  our  embattled  world 
have  gone  down  before  temptation 
and  sin  because  they  had  no  faith- 
shield  to  ward  off  the  blows? 
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But  even  as  a  defensive  weapon, 
the  shield  is  most  effective  when  its 
wielder  is  on  the  ofifensive.  A  shield 
is  meant  to  be  pushed  forward.  It  is 
more  of  an  encumbrance  than  an 
asset  when  one  has  turned  tail.  So 
above  all  take  the  shield  of  faith. 
Only  with  it — ^will  we  be  able  to  sub- 
due the  enemy  and  prove  ourselves 
worthy  soldiers  of  the  King. 

We  see  in  this  symbol  the  back- 
ground marked  with  strong  vertical 
stripes  of  white.  These  suggest  God's 
presence.  Certainly,  more  than  any 
of  the  other  areas,  Christian  Faith 
calls  for  this  vertical  orientation.  Not 
only  is  our  faith  in  God,  our  prayer 
and  worship  directed  to  him.  But  in  a 
very  real  sense  our  faith  is  from  God, 
a  gift  of  grace  that  he  has  freely  be- 
stowed upon  us,  a  sign  of  his  great 
love. 

Also  in  common  with  the  other 
symbols  is  the  human  figure.  Shock- 
ingly enough,  it  is  almost  unclothed. 
Rather  than  being  an  indication  of 
the  artist's  lack  of  taste,  this  is  his 
attempt  to  keep  the  figure  anonymous 
and  universal.  Clothing  would  im- 
mediately have  changed  it  into  a 
specific  man.  As  it  is,  I  see  the  figure 
as  myself,  you  as  yourself,  and  all  of 


us  as  everybody  else.  This  is  the  way 
it  should  be,  for  the  demands  of 
Christian  faith  are  directed  to  us  all. 
No  one  is  exempt.  You  must  take  the 
shield.  You  must  have  the  faith  that 
is  Christian. 

Though  it  is  not. quite  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  for  prayer,  the  posture 
of  the  man  has  much  to  commend  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  shows  respect. 
He  knows  that  he  is  in  the  presence 
of  royalty  and  gives  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  In  the  second  place,  he 
is  obviously  alert  and  attentive. 
When  he  comes  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  either  to  ask  a  boon  or  to  re- 
ceive the  king's  commands,  he  puts 
from  him  all  distracting  and  idle 
thoughts.  He  listens.  He  focuses  all 
his  powers  on  the  matter  at  hand. 

Finally,  he  has  his  feet  under  him. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  doesn't  intend  to 
stay  kneeling  all  day.  When  the  in- 
structions are  complete  and  the  king 
says,  "Go!"  this  fellow  is  ready  to  get 
into  action.  Would  that  more  of  us 
approached  Christian  faith  in  the 
same  attitude.  The  King  of  our  faith 
is  worthy  to  receive  the  supreme 
allegiance  of  a  life  totally  dedicated, 
a  commitment  of  faith  that  displays 
the  true  blue  of  undivided  loyalty. 
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HOW    TO    CROW   TALL 

Do  not  try  to  do  a  great  thing;  you  may  waste  all  your  life  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  which  may  never  come.  But  since  little  things  are 
always  claiming  your  attention,  do  them  as  they  come,  from  a  great 
motive,  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  win  His  smile  of  approval,  and  do 
good  to  men. 

It  is  harder  to  plod  on  in  obscurity,  acting  thus,  than  to  stand 
on  high  places  of  the  field,  within  the  view  of  all,  and  do  deeds  of 
valour  at  which  rival  armies  stand  still  to  gaze.  But  no  such  act  goes 
without  the  swift  recognition,  and  the  ultimate  recompense  of  Christ. 

— from  the  writings  of  F.  B.  Meyer 
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UNITED 


FELLOWSHIP 


Too  Many  Flags? 

J^ECENTLY  my  older  son  was  in  a  school  play.  It  was  about  George 
Washington,  Robert  Morris,  and  George  Ross,  who  had  been  appointed 
a  committee  to  design  and  obtain  a  ilag.  The  Continental  Congress  had  dis- 
covered that  our  nation  had  no  flag. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  our  nation  without  a  flag.  On  the  Fourth  of 
July  there  will  be  millions  of  them  all  over  the  place.  They  will  be  used  to 
decorate  platforms  and  cars.  Children  will  use  them  for  toys  and  drag  them 
around  in  the  dirt.  They  will  hkely  decorate  the  tables  in  questionable  places. 
They  will  be  carried  in  all  kinds  of  parades,  and  the  noise  of  innumerable 
speeches  will  float  past  them. 

On  the  evening  of  the  school  play,  I  paused  to  watch  the  flag  being  lowered 
in  front  of  a  public  building.  It  reminded  me  of  the  many  times  when  I  had 
stood  and  heard  "Retreat"  as  the  flag  came  down.  But  this  was  different.  At 
retreat  the  flag  is  very  carefully  caught,  neatly  folded,  and  carried  away  with 
dignity.  This  time,  the  flag  was  pulled  into  a  bunch  on  the  pavement, 
chucked  into  a  basket,  and  hauled  off. 

I  wonder.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  too  many  flags?  Could  it  be  that 
for  too  long,  too  many  children  have  mumbled  through  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  part  of  the  "morning  exercises"?  Has  "Old  Glory"  become  for 
us  just  a  pretty  piece  of  cloth  for  decorating  coaster  wagons  or  hats?  Have 
we  lost  our  sense  of  the  glory  of  "the  republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation 
under  God,  indivisible,  with  hberty  and  justice  for  all"?  Surely  it  is  right  to 
love  our  nation.  Isn't  it  also  important  to  prize  her  flag?  I  wonder. 

— ^oe  ^cuta 
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*  FIRST    PRIZE    ENTRY 

Community  Service  Projects  Contest 

WHEELUS  FIELD  UNITED  FELLOWSHIP  OF  PROTESTANTS 

7272d  Air  Base  Wing 

APO  231,  New  York,  N.Y 

• 

Sponsoring  Chaplain:  Russell  P.  Knoebel 


Doctors^  Helpers 


WHEELUS  FIELD  is  located  on  the 
Southern  Coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
TripoU,  Libya.  Like  many  other  Mid- 
dle Eastern  and  North  African  cities, 
Tripoli  has  a  section  known  as  "the 
old  city/'  It  is  here  that  many  of  the 
local  Arabs  live  in  low,  white-washed 
houses  that  face  narrow,  winding, 
arched  streets.  Some  by-ways  are  so 
narrow  that  one  has  to  stand  in  a 
doorway  to  let  a  camel  or  even  a 
donkey  go  past. 

It  is  on  such  a  street  in  the  old 
city  of  Tripoli  that  we  find  the  Trip- 
oli Medical  Mission,  one  of  a  network 
of  the  North  African  Mission  stations 
located  throughout  North  Africa. 
Let's  go  inside  and  visit  these  foreign 
missionaries  at  work. 

At  the  door  we  are  met  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norman  T.  Pearce,  mission- 
aries from  England.  Just  inside  we 
see  a  large  group  of  Arab  women 
waiting  for  medical  treatment.  Mrs. 
Pearce  calls  out  to  them  in  Arabic 
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to  look  up  while  we  take  their  pic- 
ture. But  the  Arab  teaching  that  a 
woman's  face  should  be  completely 
covered  except  for  one  eye  peeping 
through  is  not  easily  put  aside.  So 
our  picture  can  only  show  the  women 
completely  covered  by  their  bar- 
racans. However,  the  picture  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  people  who  come 
to  this  mission  for  help. 

Across  the  patio  behind  some  cur- 
tains we  can  see  the  Arab  men  also 
waiting  for  treatment.  There  is  Dr. 
Pat  McCarthy,  the  mission's  medical 
doctor  from  Canada,  using  a  brand 
new  cautery  set  on  the  leg  of  an 
Arab  boy.  Let's  take  a  picture  of  him. 

Dr.  McCarthy  explains  that  the 
cautery  set  is  a  recent  gift  from  the 
United  Fellowship  of  Protestants  at 
Wheelus  Field.  "In  fact  the  group  at 
the  base  helps  us  out  in  many  ways 
in  our  work  of  bringing  the  message 
of  Christ  to  the  Arab  people  here. 
By  healing  their  bodies  we  can  gain 
their  confidence.  Then  we  tell  them 


the  good  news  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Saviour." 

Mr.  Pearce  then  tells  us  of  the 
new  portable  typewriter  the  Fellow- 
ship gave  to  the  mission  in  the  spring 
of  1955.  Last  summer  the  group 
came  down  and  helped  to  do  some 
cement  work  around  the  mission. 
'Why  it  was  just  a  few  weeks  ago," 
he  continues,  "that  some  of  the  Fel- 
lowship members  came  down  to  the 
mission  and  sorted  out  all  the  clothes 
they  had  collected  during  a  clothing 
drive  last  fall.  They  visited  every 
home  on  Wheelus  Field  searching  for 
old  clothes  for  the  mission.  The  same 
day  they  were  down  here  the  Youth 
Fellowship,  which  is  the  younger 
United  Fellowship  of  Protestants 
group,  gave  the  mission  144  pounds 
of  Starlac  and  30  pounds  of  Klim. 
Much  of  this  milk  has  been  given  out 
to  the  Arabs  already." 

Mrs.  Pearce  reminds  her  husband 
not  to  forget  to  mention  the  wool  the 
Fellowship  bought  for  her  Arab  girls' 
classes.  The  wool  was  used  to  make 
clothes  for  the  girls. 

Dr.  McCarthy  laughs  as  he  re- 
members all  the  7-Up  the  members 
drink  so  that  the  mission  can  have 
the  empty  bottles.  These  are  steri- 
lized and  used  to  pass  out  medicine 
to  the  Arabs.  Some  of  the  fellows  on 
base  regularly  hunt  up  cases  of 
empty  7-Up  bottles  and  give  them  to 
the  mission. 

Mr.  Pearce  tells  us,  "The  Fellow- 
ship has  done  many  things  for  the 
mission  and  even  now  has  plans 
under  way  for  more.  But  the  nicest 
gift  we  missionaries  receive  is  the 
wonderful  Christian  fellowship  we 
enjoy  each  Wednesday  evening  as 
we  attend  the  Fellowship  meeting 
on  base." 

And  so   our  visit  to   the  Tripoli 


Arab  women  waiting  for  medical  treat- 
ment at  the  Tripoli  Medical  Mission. 


Medical  Mission  is  ended.  We  hope 
you  have  enjoyed  the  story  of  this 
continuing  community  service  proj- 
ect by  the  Wheelus  Field  United  Fel- 
lowship of  Protestants,  aiding  local 
foreign  missionaries,  as  much  as  we 
have  enjoyed  doing  it. 

— Staff  Sergeant 
Donald    E.    Nordstrom 


Dr.  Pat  McCarthy  of  the  Tripoli  Medical 
Mission  using  the  cautery  set  which  was 
donated  to  the  mission  by  the  Wheelus 
Field   United  Fellowship  of  Protestants. 


united  fellowship 


SERVICE  OF  WORSHIP 

by  Carl  R,  Key 


Call  to  Worship 

O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  call  on  his  name, 

make  known  his  deeds  among  the  peoples! 
Sing  to  him,  sing  praises  to  him, 

tell  of  all  his  wonderful  works! 
Glory  in  his  holy  name; 

let  the  hearts   of  those  who   seek  the   Lord  rejoice! 
Seek  the  Lord  and  his  strength, 

seek  his  presence  continually!"  Psalm    105:1-4 

Invocation 

O  Thou  who  art  beyond  sight,  above  our  thought,  infinite,  eternal,  and 
unchangeable,  thy  wisdom  shines  in  all  thy  works;  thy  glory  is  shown 
in  thy  goodness  to  men;  and  thy  grace  and  truth  are  revealed  in  Christ. 
Therefore  we  adore  thee,  our  Father  and  our  God,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

Hymn:  "Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God" 

Scripture:  Read  Luke  7,  especially  verses  18-23 

Meditation:*  "The  BHnd  Receive  Their  Sight" 

"The  great  faith  Jesus  inspired  in  men  and  the  great  love  he  had 

men  often  released  in  them  what  appeared  to  be  miraculous  healing 

powers.  We  know  that  faith  and  love  still  release  God's  healing  power 

today.  We  may  not  often  see  the  physically  blind  restored  to  sight  or  the  i 
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physically  dead  arise,  but  we  often  see  the  spiritually  dead  receive  new 
life. 

"Jesus  opens  our  eyes  to  the  beauty  that  lies  all  around  us  so  that  we 
behold  'the  lilies  of  the  field  in  all  their  glory.'  He  opens  our  eyes  to  the 
hidden  possibilities  of  beauty  in  every  person,  so  that  we  revere  even  the 
lowliest. 

"Jesus  pours  forth  new  life,  vitality,  and  energy  into  us  when  our 
enthusiasm  is  dead,  our  strength  depleted,  and  our  zest  lost.  'They  who 
serve  the  Lord  shall  find  their  strength  renewed.  .  .  .  Radiant  of  counte- 
nance shall  they  be  who  put  their  trust  in  him/  " 

Let  Us  Pray 

*  "O  Lord  of  Light,  open  our  blind  eyes  to  the  beauty  that  lies  in  com- 
mon things.  O  Lord  of  Life,  raise  us  from  the  deadness  of  boredom, 
selfishness,  and  complaining;  and  restore  to  us  the  joy  and  zest  of  living 
which  comes  from  seeking  in  faith  and  serving  in  love  thy  kingdom 
wherein  all  men  are  brothers.  Amen." 

Hymn:  "Lord  of  All  Being,  Throned  Afar" 

Benediction 

And  now  unto  the  Father,  unto  the  Son,  and  unto  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
ascribed  by  us  and  by  all  the  children  of  men,  as  is  most  justly  due,  all 
honor,  glory,  might,  majesty,  dominion,  and  blessing,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

*  Used  by  permission  of  the  Rev.  G.  Arthur  Casaday  and  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
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Bible  Studies  for  the  week  beginning  July  1,  1956 


GONSTANTINE— The  Relation  of  Church 

and  State 

J.  B.  BERNARDIN 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Matthew  22:15-22;  Romans  13:1-7;   1    Peter  2:13-17 


PURPOSES   OF   THIS    LESSON: 

1.  To  study  the  life  of  Constantine,  the 
first  Roman  emperor  to  favor  the 
Christian   religion. 

2.  To  survey  briefly  the  problem  of 
church-state    relations. 

Constantine  (a.d.  280P-337)  was 
called  "the  Great"  because  he  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor  in  many 
years  solely  to  rule  the  whole  of  the 
vast  empire.  It  was  Augustus,  during 
whose  reign  Jesus  Christ  was  bom, 
who  founded  the  Roman  Empire. 
Constantine,  during  whose  reign  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  became  both 
tolerated  and  favored,  refounded  it. 
It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that 
Constantine  was  entitled  to  be  called 
"Great"  only  in  virtue  rather  of  what 
he  had  than  of  what  he  was,  for 
neither  his  intellectual  nor  moral 
qualities  were  of  the  highest. 

He  was  brought  up  as  a  soldier 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  who  in  303  instigated  the 
last  great  persecution  of  the  Church. 
Later  he  joined  his  father,  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus,  in  Britain,  and  after  his 
father's  death  in  306  he  was  pro- 
claimed Caesar.  In  312  at  the  Mil- 
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vian  bridge  across  the  Tiber  outside 
of  Rome  he  overcame  Maxentius, 
who  had  set  himself  up  as  the  rival 
ruler  of  the  west.  The  Roman  senate 
then  proclaimed  him  Senior  Augus- 
tus. 

Before  the  battle  Constantine  had 
a  noonday  vision  of  a  bright  flaming 
cross  in  the  sky  with  the  legend:  "By 
this  conquer."  The  following  night 
he  had  a  dream  in  which  Christ  told 
him  to  place  this  sign  on  his  stand- 
ards. Later  he  had  the  lab  arum  (with 
the  cross  and  Chi  Rho  monogram) 
carried  by  the  imperial  bodyguard. 
Ever  after  he  was  conscious  of  hav- 
ing received  a  revelation  from  the 
God  whose  sign  was  the  cross. 

He  felt  that  he  was  now  fighting 
on  behalf  of  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians who  had  destined  him  for  high 
things  and  would  therefore  grant  him 
special    protection.    Accordingly    he 

■  Dr.  Bernardin  is  the  rector  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church  in  Maryville,  Tenn.,  and  is  in 
charge  of  Trinity  Church  at  Gatlinburg,  in 
the  Smoky  Mountains.  A  reserve  chaplain 
with  thirty-four  years  of  service,  he  min- 
istered in  the  South  Pacific  during  the  war. 
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joined  with  Licinius,  the  Augustus  of 
the  east,  in  issuing  the  Edict  of  Milan 
in  313,  which  granted  toleration  to 
the  Christians.  It  also  repealed  the 
restrictive  measures  against  them,  re- 
turned their  confiscated  property, 
and  granted  rehgious  freedom  of 
worship  to  all. 

Throughout  his  whole  lifetime 
Constantino  retained  the  ancient 
Roman  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus, 
which  gave  him  authority  over  the 
state  religions  of  the  empire.  Because 
of  this  he  felt  able  to  render  decisions 
in  Christian  controversies  when  re- 
quested. 

In  314  he  called  a  council  to  meet 
at  Aries,  in  the  south  of  France,  to 
settle  the  Donatist  schism  which  was 
tioubling  Africa.  He  began  to  build 
Christian  churches  in  Rome,  Pales- 
tine, and  elsewhere.  He  made  Sun- 
day a  day  of  rest;  granted  privileges 
and  tax  exemptions  to  the  clergy; 
and  repealed  the  law  against  celi- 
bacy. 

In  324  by  his  victory  over  Licinius 
he  became  sole  ruler  and  brought 
peace  to  the  Roman  world.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  giving  peace 
to  the  Church,  which  was  torn  by 
numerous  controversies,  particularly 
that  caused  by  the  Arians  (Uni- 
tarians). For  this  purpose  he  called 
a  council  to  meet  at  Nicaea,  in  Asia 
Minor.  This  opened  in  state  in  325, 
in  the  presence  of  over  three  hundred 
bishops  and  other  clergy.  This  is 
reckoned  as  the  first  general  or  ecu- 
menical council  of  the  church.  Here, 
after  much  debate,  the  first  draft  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  was  finally  ac- 
cepted. Jesus  Christ  was  declared  to 
be  divine  and  God  incarnate.  But 
afterwards,  unfortunately,  many  re- 


fused to  accept  its  decisions.  In  many 
places  there  was  more  controversy 
than  ever. 

All  this  time  Constantino,  a  man 
of  quick  temper,  continued  to  rule 
as  a  royal  despot,  putting  his  wife 
and  eldest  son,  as  well  as  many  of  his 
enemies,  to  death.  As  yet  Constan- 
tino, although  having  Christian  serv- 
ices in  his  new  palace  at  his  new 
capital,  Byzantium,  and  raising  his 
children  as  Christians,  was  not  even 
a  catechumen  himself.  But  in  337, 
shortly  after  Easter,  he  was  taken  ill. 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  then 
baptized  and  confirmed  him.  He  died 
on  Whitsunday  and  was  buried  in  his 
white  baptismal  robes,  instead  of  the 
royal  purple,  in  a  sarcophagus  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  which 
he  had  erected  at  Byzantium. 

Constantino  had  not  only  great  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  the  world's 
history,  but  also  on  that  of  the 
church.  It  was  he  who  freed  the 
church  from  state  persecution,  and 
favored  it  with  gifts  and  privileges. 
He  set  the  pattern  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  state  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs. He  established  the  special 
position  of  the  ruler  in  regard  to  its 
governance,  such  as  the  calling  of 
synods  and  the  banishing  of  bishops. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Emperor  Theodosius  that  Nicene 
Christianity  in  380  became  the  offi- 
cial religion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Then  pagan  and  heretical  worship 
was  forbidden.  In  383  renunciation 
of  the  Christian  faith  was  prohibited. 
The  tables  were  now  reversed.  Cath- 
olic Christianity  had  turned  from 
being  the  persecuted  to  being  the 
persecutor.  There  are  many  who 
think    that    the    decline    in    genuine 
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Christianity  can  be  dated  from  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  when  on  the 
whole  it  became  a  help  and  not  a 
hardship  to  be  a  Christian. 

That  Constantine  was  able  to  as- 
sume such  control  over  the  church 
was  due  in  part  to  his  own  com- 
manding personality.  He  had  gen- 
uine, superstitiously  religious  interest 
in  its  welfare.  In  the  past  tradition, 
rulers  always  dominated  the  official 
state  w^orship.  It  was  also  due  to  the 
lack  of  any  great  leaders  in  the 
church  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
The  divisions  within  the  church 
caused  jealousy  among  the  great 
bishops  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  and  Byzantium.  Even  more 
influential  was  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture that  men  should  be  subject  to 
their  earthly  rulers  who  were  divine- 
ly appointed  to  put  down  crime  and 
to  preserve  peace. 

It  took  a  succession  of  men  such 
as  Ambrose  (Bishop  of  Milan  374- 
397),  Gregory  VII  (Bishop  of  Rome, 
1073-1085),  and  Innocent  III  (Bish- 
op of  Rome,  1198-1216),  to  reverse 
the  process  and  subdue  the  state  to 
the  church.  At  the  Reformation  the 
church  became  weakened  by  its  divi- 
sions and  was  once  more  subjected  to 
the  state  (cuius  regio,  eius  religio; 
whose  territory,  his  religion).  By  the 
nineteenth  century  the  churches  in 
most  countries  were  again  freed  from 
too  rigid  state  control.  In  many  na- 
tions the  two  were  entirely  independ- 
ent of  each  other. 

Christians  have  held  from  the 
earliest  times  (Acts  5:29)  that  they 
must  obey  God  rather  than  men,  but 
that  where  the  state  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  divine  will  it  must  be 
obeyed.  Throughout  the  whole  his- 
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tory  of  Christianity  there  has  always 
been  this  tension  between  the  au- 
thorities of  the  church  and  of  the 
state.  It  is  not  yet  completely  settled 
in  our  own  day. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  arrangements  throughout 
the  world.  In  some  countries  such  as 
England,  Norway,  and  Sweden  there 
are  national,  legally  established 
churches.  In  other  countries,  such  as 
Italy  and  Spain,  there  is  the  Roman 
Church  enjoying  a  privileged  posi- 
tion through  a  concordat  with  the 
state.  In  America  it  used  to  be  as- 
sumed that  although  there  was  no 
one  favored  church,  Christianity  was 
the  religion  of  America.  Now  with 
the  large  influx  of  Jew^s  and  other 
non-Christians  it  is  not  easy  to  main- 
tain this.  But  even  in  America  reli- 
gious freedom  does  not  permit  the 
breaking  of  the  moral  law  of  the 
land.  The  early  Mormons  were  not 
allowed  to  practice  polygamy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  in  this  country  the  Con- 
gregational Church  was  established 
by  law  in  New  Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Massachusetts.  It  was  not 
until  1833  that  it  was  disestablished 
in  Massachusetts.  The  Church  of 
England  was  likewise  established  in 
New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  Due  to  the  efforts  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madi- 
son, it  was  completely  disestablished 
in  1785  in  Virginia.  In  1791  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof." 

But  although  the  United  States  as 
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such  was  to  have  no  officially  estab- 
lished and  supported  church,  the 
American  tradition  from  the  first  has 
favored  the  support  and  upbuilding 
of  the  Christian  religion.  A  belief  in 
God  and  his  providence  is  attested 
by  the  use  of  prayer  at  legislative 
assemblies  and  public  occasions;  the 
taking  of  oaths  on  the  Bible;  chap- 
lains in  the  armed  forces,  legislatures, 
and  public  institutions.  It  shows  up 
in  tax  exemptions  for  religious  bod- 
ies; and  income  tax  deductions  for 
religious  purposes.  At  the  same  time 
no  one  religious  body  or  denomina- 
tion is  favored  over  another.  One 
may  freely  choose  to  belong  to  any 
or  none  of  the  various  ones. 

Looking  briefly  at  the  scriptural 
texts,  in  Matthew  22:15-22  (with 
parallels  in  Mark  12: 13-17,  and  Luke 
20:20-26)  the  Pharisees  and  Hero- 
dians  are  attempting  to  entrap  our 
Lord  in  one  of  the  controversial 
questions  of  that  day:  whether  the 
Jews  should  pay  taxes  to  the  Roman 
state.  Thereby  they  hoped  from  his 
answer  to  make  him  either  unpopular 
with  the  Jewish  people  or  in  trouble 
with  the  Roman  authorities.  He  tells 
them  to  fulfill  both  their  civil  and 
religious  obligations.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  them. 

While  Jesus  takes  a  neutial  atti- 
tude toward  the  secular  power,  Paul 
believes  that  it  has  been  instituted  by 
God  and  should  be  obeyed.  This 
view  is  found  earlier  in  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  6:1-4.  Later  it  gave  rise 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  Romans  13:7  is  obviously  rem- 
iniscent of  our  Lord's  saying  dis- 
cussed above. 

In  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  writ- 


ten after  the  Church  had  suffered 
persecution  from  the  state,  there  is 
the  same  doctrine  as  in  Paul.  They 
are  to  submit  to  human  authority 
because  the  Lord  commanded  them, 
and  in  order  not  to  disgrace  Christ. 
They  are  also  to  reverence  God. 

The  church's  present  attitude  to- 
ward the  state  is  summed  up  in  the 
American  version  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Article  of  Religion,  dating 
from  1801,  which  is  firmly  based  on 
this  week's  scriptural  texts:  "The 
Power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  ex- 
tendeth  to  all  men,  as  well  Clergy 
as  Laity,  in  all  things  temporal;  but 
hath  no  authority  in  things  purely 
spiritual.  And  we  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  all  men  who  are  professors  of 
the  Gospel,  to  pay  respectful  obe- 
dience to  the  Civil  Authority,  regu- 
larly   and   legitimately    constituted." 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  things 
which  we  are  to  render  unto  the 
state?  Equally,  what  are  some  of  the 
things  which  we  are  to  render  unto 
God? 

2.  How  far  today  can  we  think  of 
the  public  officials  as  divinely  or- 
dained? Does  God  mean  us  to  have 
some  form  of  stable  government  and 
to  obey  it? 

3.  How  far  should  the  state  sup- 
port the  church  and  the  church  the 
state? 

4.  To  what  extent  should  the  state 
recognize  religious  objection  to  its 
laws  and  to  its  military  support? 

5.  Was  the  favoring  of  the  church 
by  Constantine  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing? 
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Bible  Studies  for  the  week  beginning  July  8,  1956 


AUGUSTINE— The  Importance  of  Theology 

J.  B.  BERNARDIN 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  1  Timothy  4:1-16 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS   LESSON: 
To  show  the  effect  of  right  belief  issuing 
in  right  conduct  as  illustrated  in  the  life 
of  St.  Augustine. 

"It  doesn't  matter  what  you  be- 
lieve; the  only  thing  that  counts  is 
what  you  do."  Statements  similar  to 
this  are  often  heard,  particularly 
among  young  people.  They  are  also 
common  with  those  people  who  do 
not  like  to  do  any  serious  thinking. 
Like  so  many  sayings  this  is  only  a 
half  truth. 

The  belief  has  to  be  relevant  to 
the  action  to  affect  it.  For  instance,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  a  fellow  be- 
lieves that  the  earth  is  round  or  flat 
when  he  is  deciding  whether  to  kiss 
a  girl  or  not.  There  are,  however,  be- 
liefs which  do  apply  to  this  situation. 
These  should  affect  one's  conduct 
with  the  girl. 

There  are  also  certain  things  which 
are  true  regardless  of  our  beliefs. 
These  will  affect  us,  whether  we  be- 
lieve in  them  or  not.  A  man  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  law  of  gravitation 
and  steps  out  of  a  sixth-story  window 
will  fall  to  the  ground  just  as  quickly 
as  a  man  who  does  believe.  Similarly, 
from  a  religious  point  of  view,  a  man 
will  be  judged  in  the  hereafter, 
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whether  he  believes  in  eternal  hfe  or 
in  God  or  in  judgment.  So  a  man  who 
violates  moral  laws  will  be  punished 
regardless  of  his  beliefs,  just  the  same 
as  the  man  who  acts  contrary  to 
physical  laws. 

So  it  is  in  the  realm  of  theology, 
or  beliefs  about  God.  Certain  funda- 
mental beliefs,  such  as  that  God  is 
love,  have  vital  importance  in  their 
effect  on  one's  thinking  and  doing. 
There  are  others,  such  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Virgin  Birth,  about  which 
good  men  may  differ  without  its 
affecting  their  moral  actions. 

The  church  from  the  very  first  has 
had  a  theology.  It  inherited  and 
made  its  own  the  Jewish  beliefs 
about  God  and  his  creation  as  inter- 
preted by  Jesus.  To  this  it  added  its 
own  thinking  about  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
beginning,  these  beliefs  were  more 
implicit  than  explicit.  The  earliest 
creed  may  have  been  as  simple  as  the 
statement  "Jesus   is   Lord." 

But  as  men  thought  about  these 
matters,  false  speculations  and  er- 
roneous beliefs  arose.  It  then  became 
necessary  for  the  church  to  think 
through  its  beliefs  and  to  add  au- 
thoritative statements  to  its  creeds. 
It  was  that  heresy  or  wrong  beliefs 
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that  forced  the  church  to  define  not 
only  what  it  believed  to  be  true,  but 
to  set  up  its  canon  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, the  books  it  considered  inspired 
by  God. 

In  large  measure  this  was  due  to  a 
movement  of  thought  known  as 
Gnosticism.  This  vaguely  included  a 
large  number  of  sects  all  claiming  to 
have  the  true  knowledge  of  God  by 
which  alone  men  could  be  saved. 
Traces  of  this  movement  are  to  be 
found  within  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Colossians,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
Many  of  these  sects,  then  as  now, 
were  both  puritanical  and  ascetic. 
Some  went  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  being  orthodox  in  belief,  but  licen- 
tious and  antinomian  in  conduct. 

Particularly  in  the  great  cities  of 
Antioch  in  Syria  and  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  there  grew  up  schools  of  the- 
ology which  attempted  to  make  sense 
of  Christian  beliefs  by  relating  them 
to  other  knowledge.  The  school  of 
Antioch  emphasized  the  humanity  of 
Jesus,  the  unity  of  God,  and  man's 
power  of  self-determination,  and  re- 
demption through  the  creation  of  a 
new  man.  The  school  of  Alexandria, 
predominantly  neoplatonic  in  its 
philosophy,  laid  stress  on  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  and  on  redemption  through 
deification. 

In  the  year  a.d.  354,  a  son  was 
born  in  Tagaste  in  North  Africa  to 
a  Christian  mother  and  a  pagan  fa- 
ther. He  was  named  Augustine.  He 
was  trained  to  be  a  rhetorician,  and 
became  an  outstanding  one.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  became  a  serious 
seeker  after  truth,  having  been 
aroused  to  the  value  of  wisdom  by 
reading  Cicero's  Hortensius. 


At  this  time  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures appeared  to  him  as  too  simple. 
For  the  next  nine  years  he  sought 
truth  in  Manichaeism.  This  was  an 
eastern  religion  emphasizing  dualism 
and  the  evil  of  matter.  But  he  failed 
to  find  it  there.  He  then  turned  to 
Platonism  as  taught  by  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry.  This  again  proved  unsatis- 
fying. 

All  this  time  he  was  indulging  in 
a  life  of  sensual  pleasure.  However, 
judged  by  the  standards  of  his  age, 
he  was  hardly  the  profligate  which 
he  himself  and  many  later  writers 
have  tried  to  make  him  out  to  be. 

Finally,  on  securing  a  position  as 
teacher  in  Milan,  he  visited  Am- 
brose's church  to  study  his  famous 
elocution.  He  came  away  stirred  by 
his  teaching.  All  this  while  there  was 
also  the  quiet,  yet  constant  Christian 
influence  of  Monnica,  his  mother. 

Then  one  day  while  he  was  in 
mental  distress  he  hurried  out  into 
the  garden  and  lay  under  a  fig  tree. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  child's  voice 
saying  over  and  over  again,  Tolle 
lege  (Take  up  and  read).  He  has- 
tened to  find  a  Bible.  It  fell  open  at 
Romans  13:13,  14,  where  he  read: 
"Let  us  conduct  ourselves  becom- 
ingly as  in  the  day,  not  in  reveling 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  debauch- 
ery and  licentiousness,  not  in  quar- 
reling and  jealousy.  But  put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  make  no  pro- 
vision for  the  flesh,  to  gratify  its  de- 
sires." 

This  marked  his  conversion.  The 
following  Easter  (387)  he  was  bap- 
tized and  confirmed  by  Ambrose. 
In  391  he  was  ordained  a  priest  and 
in  396  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Hippo  Regius  in  North  Africa.  He 
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died  there  in  430,  while  the  Vandals 
were  besieging  the  city. 

To  the  present  day  his  book,  On 
the  Trinity,  ranks  as  one  of  the  great 
Christian  theological  treatises.  It  was 
not  meant  for  popular  reading.  But 
the  work  for  which  he  is  chiefly 
known  is  his  Confessions,  an  account 
of  his  life  through  his  conversion. 
Here  his  beliefs  about  the  nature  of 
God  come  out  in  praise  and  peni- 
tence. Along  side  of  this  stands  The 
City  of  God,  one  of  the  world's 
classics.  It  was  begun  after  the 
earthly  city  Rome,  thought  to  be 
eternal,  had  been  sacked  by  Alaric 
the  Goth  in  410. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  it 
was  published  in  twenty -two  books. 
In  it  he  attempts  to  set  forth  man's 
life  in  both  the  church  and  the  state. 
He  covers  the  background  and  rela- 
tionship of  these  to  each  other.  The 
peace  of  all  things  both  on  earth  and 
in  heaven  he  finds  in  the  tranquility 
of  order  (Civ,  Dei  XIX.  13). 

Not  only  was  Augustine  the  great- 
est theologian  of  his  age,  but  one 
who  has  profoundly  influenced  later 
writers,  particularly  Anselm,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Luther,  Galvin,  Pascal,  and 
Newman.  In  our  own  day  Jacques 
Maritain,  Karl  Barth,  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr,  and  Paul  Tillich  are  disciples. 
But  Augustine  was  also  a  great  bish- 
op and  a  great  pastor.  He  lived  a  life 
of  self-discipline,  maintaining  a  semi- 
monastic,  frugal  household.  He  gave 
himself  whole-heartedly  to  the  cares 
and  concerns  of  others.  He  believed 
that  God  required  men  to  love  him 
and  one  another.  Accordingly,  after 
his  conversion  his  whole  life  was  a 
living  parable  of  this  law. 

The  passage  from  I  Timothy  has 
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to  do  with  a  problem  always  before 
the  church — false  teachers,  inspired 
by  evil  spirits,  and  hypocritical  liars, 
whose  consciences  are  insensitive  to 
the  difference  between  what  is  true 
and  what  is  false.  In  this  instance 
it  concerns  both  the  enjoyment  of 
food  and  drink  and  of  marriage  as 
opposed  to  celibacy.  Such  questions 
are  still  with  us  today.  Our  beliefs 
on  these  questions  affect  not  only 
our  practice,  but  our  enjoyment  of 
life. 

The  author  affirms  the  goodness 
of  the  created  world  and  believes 
that  the  Christian  should  live  affirm- 
atively; neither  renouncing  the  things 
of  the  world,  nor  giving  himself  en- 
tirely to  them,  but  sanctifying  them 
as  he  makes  use  of  them.  However, 
to  him  bodily  training  only  benefits 
one  in  this  world,  while  spiritual 
training  is  profitable  both  now  and 
hereafter.  The  teacher  must  take 
heed  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his 
teaching;  that  is,  to  carry  it  out  in 
his  own  life.  Thereby  he  will  bring 
salvation  to  himself  and  to  those  who 
hear  him. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  beliefs  affect  moral  con- 
duct? 

2.  Name  some  beliefs  which  are 
indifferent  in  their  effect  on  moral 
conduct. 

3.  Has  the  teaching  of  Timothy  in 
regard  to  food  any  relevance  in  the 
problem  of  our  use  of  food  and  drink 
today? 

4.  Was  his  breadth  of  intellectual 
background  and  wideness  of  human 
experience  influential  in  making  Au- 
gustine a  great  theologian? 
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Bible  Studies  for  the  week  beginning  July  15,  1956 


FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI— Christian  Compassion 

J,  B.  BERNARDIN 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Matthew  25:31-46 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS   LESSON: 

To  show  how  St.  Francis  strove  to  carry 
out  literally  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 

■  More  than  any  other  human  be- 
ing Francis  of  Assisi  grew  up  into 
the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of 
Christ.  He  has  been  called  "Every- 
man's Saint."  Because  he  loved  his 
fellow  men  he  became  himself  the 
most  lovable  of  men. 

He  was  born  in  1182  in  Assisi  on 
the  north  side  of  Monte  Subrasio  in 
Umbria  in  central  Italy.  His  father 
was  a  prosperous  cloth  merchant.  As 
a  boy  Francis  was  light-hearted, 
spontaneous,  and  prodigally  gener- 
ous. But  there  was  little  that  was 
saintly  about  him.  His  Hfe  was  spent 
with  gay  and  dissolute  companions. 
For  a  time  he  fought  in  some  of  the 
petty  wars. 

Then  one  day  in  the  dilapidated 
Church  of  St.  Damian,  kneeling  be- 
fore the  crucifix,  he  heard  a  voice 
say:  "Francis,  go,  repair  my  house 
that  thou  seest  is  all  in  ruins." 
Whereupon  he  set  out  to  restore  it 
with  his  own  hands.  Later  he  re- 
stored the  rustic  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Angels  in  the  Porziuncola 
(Little  Portion).  However,  this  say- 
ing   was    afterwards    interpreted    to 


mean  the  Roman  Church  itself.  Cer- 
tainly he  revived  it  spiritually  and 
brought  it  into  closer  contact  with 
the  common  people. 

To  procure  the  money  needed  for 
the  repair  of  St.  Damian's,  he  sold 
a  load  of  cloth  belonging  to  his 
father.  The  latter  cited  him  before 
the  magistrates.  Francis  had  the 
case  transferred  to  the  bishop's 
court.  There  he  flung  down  all  his 
clothes  and  money  at  his  father's 
feet  and  said:  "Hitherto  I  have 
called  thee  my  father  on  earth; 
henceforth  I  desire  to  say  only  'Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven.' "  From 
there  he  went  forth  naked  to  his 
mission  in  the  world.  This  was  his 
marriage  to  Lady  Poverty  of  which 
Dante  speaks  (Par.  XL  16-117). 

In  1208,  while  hearing  Mass,  he 
took  the  Gospel  for  the  day  (Matt. 
11:25-30)  as  applying  to  him  and 
set  forth  preaching  to  the  people  of 
the  countryside.  Soon  he  was  joined 
by  others.  They  went  out  two  by 
two  preaching,  clothed  only  in  a 
rough  brown  habit  with  a  rope 
around  their  waist  (which  his  fol- 
lowers wear  to  this  day).  When  the 
numbers  had  increased  to  eleven,  he 
set  up  a  simple  rule,  consisting  al- 
most   entirely    of    Gospel    precepts 
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(Matt.  19:21,  16:24;  Luke  9:3; 
etc. ) .  Then  he  set  out  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  great  Pope  Innocent 
III  in  Rome.  This  was  done  after 
some  diflBculty.  They  called  them- 
selves the  Friars  Minor  in  reference 
to  Matt.  25:40.  Their  monastery  was 
established  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels 
given  them  by  the  Benedictines. 
They  went  forth  joyfully  as  the  min- 
strels of  the  Lord,  singing  his  praises 
and  performing  his  work. 

In  1212  a  young  heiress  of  Assisi 
named  Clare  asked  to  join  them. 
Francis  established  her  and  the  com- 
panions who  joined  her  in  a  dwelling 
close  to  St.  Damian's  and  thus  was 
founded  the  Second  Franciscan 
Order,  the  Order  of  Poor  Ladies, 
now  known  as  Poor  Clares. 

This  same  year  he  embarked  for 
Syria  to  convert  the  Saracens,  but 
was  prevented  by  shipwreck.  Two 
years  later  he  attempted  to  go  to 
Morocco  to  convert  the  Moslems  but 
was  forced  by  illness  to  return  to 
Italy.  Finally  in  1219  he  did  go  to 
the  Holy  Land  and  preached  before 
the  Sultan.  By  this  time  the  order 
had  spread  to  many  other  countries 
including  England. 

Francis'  simple  outdoor  preaching 
in  the  vernacular  was  winning  many 
to  his  movement.  Consequently,  he 
established,  probably  in  1221,  his 
Third  Order  of  the  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  Penance,  who  were  to  con- 
tinue in  their  homes  and  jobs,  while 
at  the  same  time  living  by  a  simple 
religious  rule. 

In  1223  he  introduced  the  crib 
into  the  Christmas  celebration.  This 
has  become  such  a  popular  Ameri- 
can custom  in  recent  years.  During 
a  forty-day  fast  on  La  Verna,  there 
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appeared  on  his  body  the  signs  of  the 
passion,  or  five  wounds  of  Christ, 
commonly  called  "the  stigmata.'' 
While  in  great  bodily  distress  from 
these  and  his  neglect  of  his  body,  he 
went  to  visit  Clare  and  there  com- 
posed the  famous  "Canticle  of  the 
Sun"  with  its  praises  of  God's  natural 
world. 

He  died  at  his  beloved  Porziun- 
cola  in  1226,  at  the  age  of  45,  twenty 
of  which  had  been  devoted  whole- 
heartedly to  the  service  of  his  Lord 
and  his  brethren.  He  was  buried  on 
October  4th.  This  is  the  day  on 
which  he  is  venerated  in  the  church 
calendar,  having  been  canonized 
[ofiicially  declared  a  saint]  in  1228. 

Francis  possessed  a  far-reaching, 
all-embracing  sympathy  and  a  win- 
some and  engaging  courtesy.  He  was 
a  great  lover  of  animals  of  all  kinds, 
of  flowers,  and  of  the  natural  ele- 
ments. He  tried  to  follow  Christ 
literally,  particularly  in  regard  to 
poverty.  Hence  he  has  become 
known  as  il  poverello.  Instead  of 
begging,  he  preferred  to  work  for 
his  food. 

The  Little  Flowers  and  The  Mir- 
ror of  Perfection,  both  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  are  full  of  tales 
of  his  kindness  and  compassion  to 
others.  There  are  several  stories  of 
his  care  with  his  own  hands  of  lepers, 
whom  most  people  then  refused  to 
touch  or  have  near.  Many  have  to 
do  with  his  giving  away  his  cloak 
to  those  in  need.  Others  tell  of  his 
healing  the  sick. 

As  a  result  of  his  example,  the 
church  took  a  new  and  more  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  poor,  and  of  prisoners 
and  captives.    Nevertheless,    follow- 
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ing  the   example  of  our   Lord,   the 
church    had,    from    the    very    first, 
taken  care  to  heal  the  sick,  provide 
for  the  poor,  and  house  the  home- 
less. As  in  the  suggested  scripture, 
it  believed  that  in  so  doing,  it  was 
doing  it  not  only  for  man,  but  unto 
Christ.  Down  through  the  ages  this 
idea    has    always    been    prominent, 
as  in  the  story  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
sharing  his   cloak  with   the  beggar 
and  in  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
The  New  Testament  itself  is  full 
of  accounts  of  the  apostles  and  of 
Paul    and   others   heaHng   the    sick, 
caring    for    the   poor,    and    offering 
hospitaUty.  In  the  early  church  the 
bishop's   house   was   the    center    of 
hospitality  both  for  Christian  travel- 
lers and  for  the  infirm.  When  the 
first  pubHc  Christian  hospitals  were 
established    after    the    church    was 
recognized  is  not  known.  The  most 
famous  early  one  was  that  founded 
in  369  by  St.  Basil  at  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia.    They    spread    rapidly 
throughout  the  east.  Not  only  were 
hospitals  started  for  the  care  of  the 
sick,    but    also    for    foundlings,    or- 
phans, the  handicapped,  the  aged, 
and  for  indigent  or  infirm  pilgrims. 
A  hospital  for  the  sick  was  founded 
in  Rome  about  400.  From  there  they 
spread  throughout   the   rest   of   the 
west.   Soon  almost  every  cathedral, 
or  the  largest  church  in  a  town,  had 
a  hospital  in  connection  with  it. 

During  the  middle  ages  special 
religious  orders  grew  up  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  needy.  Dur- 
ing the  Crusades  the  military  orders 
of  chivalry  provided  care  both  for 
the  sick  and  for  the  pilgrims.  The 
oldest  of  these  was  the  Order  of 
St.  John.  The  regular  monastic  or- 


ders not  only  cared  for  their  own 
sick,  but  also  for  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  were  sick  or  poor,  as 
well  as  for  travellers. 

In  our  own  day  the  various  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  denominations  have 
their  own  hospitals,  institutions,  and 
social  service  agencies.  Stimulated 
by  these  examples,  as  the  needs 
have  grown,  various  governments, 
at  local,  state,  and  national  level, 
have  taken  over  and  established 
charitable  agencies  and  institutions 
of  their  own.  In  many  countries  the 
governments  have  also  made  pro- 
vision for  social  security. 

Both  the  church  and  the  state  have 
made  their  own  contribution  to 
social  work.  The  government  and 
secular  institutions  have  improved 
the  efiiciency,  skills,  techniques,  and 
facilities.  The  churches  have  kept 
alive  the  religious  motive  of  love 
for  one's  brother  and  every  man's 
being  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  exempli- 
fied by  St.  Francis  which  is  the 
greatest  force  in  keeping  charity 
from  becoming  paternalistic.  No  true 
Christian  assistance  can  ever  be  a 
lady  bountiful  hand-me-down.  It 
is  brother  helping  brother,  even  as 
Brother  Jesus  has  helped  him. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Would  St.  Francis*  mode  of  life 
be  practical  today? 

2.  Does  the  fact  that  the  Francis- 
cans have  modified  their  original  rule 
mean  that  there  must  always  be  a 
compromise  with  the  world? 

3.  Is  Christ  to  be  found  in  every 
human  being? 
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Bible  Studies  for  the  week  beginning  July  22,  1956 


LUTHER- 


-The  Worth  of  the  Individual 
Christian 


J.  B.  BERNARDIN 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Romans  3:21-31 


PURPOSES   OF   THIS    LESSON: 

1.  To  study  the  background  and  causes 
of  the  Reformation  and  Luther's  part 
in  it. 

2.  To  examine  the  meaning  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith. 

■  In  the  year  1500  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  church  was  at  low 
ebb.  It  was  governed  by  worldly,  sen- 
sual popes,  magnificent  but  unscrup- 
ulous. Discipline  was  lax,  govern- 
ment was  ineSicient,  and  the  clergy 
were  lazy,  covetous,  and  often  im- 
moral. The  state  of  the  laity  was 
not  much  better.  They  were  super- 
stitious, contentious,  and  indifferent. 
At  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionaHsm  was  asserting  itself  in  most 
countries.  As  a  consequence  wars 
were  frequent  and  constant. 

The  pope  at  this  time,  Leo  X  of 
the  house  of  Medici,  had  squandered 
the  wealth  of  the  papacy  on  his  own 
amusement.  He  was  in  dire  need 
of  funds  to  complete  the  building 
of  the  new  St.  Peter's  Church  in 
Rome.  He  turned  to  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences, as  his  predecessors  had 
before  him,  to  raise  the  money. 
These  indulgences  were  to  convey 
not  only  a  full  remission  of  sins,  but 
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relief  from  the  pains  of  purgatory. 
The  theory  was  that  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  the  saints,  by  doing  more 
than  they  were  required  to  do 
(works  of  supererogation),  had  built 
up  a  treasury  of  merits.  The  pope 
was  supposed  to  have  power  to 
apply  these  merits  to  others.  Thus 
he  could  obtain  for  them  forgiveness 
of  their  sins  and  remission  of  the 
pains  of  purgatory.  The  person,  how- 
ever, was  supposed  to  be  penitent. 

Martin  Luther  attacked  this  prac- 
tice and  other  abuses  of  the  church 
in  ninety-five  theses  in  Latin  which 
he  posted  on  the  door  of  the  Castle 
Church  in  Wittenberg  on  Halloween 
in  1517.  Born  of  prosperous  peasant 
parents  in  1483  in  Eisleben,  he  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Erfurt 
to  be  a  lawyer.  But  in  1505  he  en- 
tered the  Augustinian  cloister  at 
Erfurt  and  became  a  priest  in  1507. 
Five  years  later  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  The 
next  few  years  found  him  lecturing 
on  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

After  the  theses  were  posted,  they 
were  translated  into  German  and 
circulated,  arousing  intense  interest 
and  discussion.  In  defense  of  them 
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Luther  asserted  that  both  popes  and 
councils  may  err,  and  that  only  scrip- 
ture is  the  final  authority.  To  save 
themselves  any  embarrassment  his 
order  released  him  from  his  vow  of 
obedience.  There  then  ensued  many 
examinations  by  the  church  author- 
ities and  public  debates. 

Finally  in  1521  he  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  emperor  Charles 
V  at  the  secular  Diet  of  Worms. 
Here  he  refused  to  repudiate  any  of 
his  works  and  ended  his  defense  with 
the  famous  words:  "Here  I  stand; 
I  can  not  do  otherwise.  God  help 
me.  Amen."  He  was  then  condemned 
as  a  heretic. 

At  the  direction  of  Frederick  the 
Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was 
his  friend,  he  was  hidden  in  the 
castle  at  Wartburg.  There  he  made 
his  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  German,  to  be  followed  a  few 
years  later  by  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  ordinary  man  could  now 
read  the  Bible  in  his  own  language. 
This  translation  is  as  great  a  literary 
classic  in  German,  as  is  the  King 
James  Version  in  English.  However, 
Luther  did  not  scruple  to  ti-anslate 
freely  to  bring  out  what  he  thought 
was  the  meaning  of  scripture.  So  in 
Romans  3:28  he  added  the  word 
"only"  to  "justified  by  faith,"  which 
is  found  neither  in  the  Greek  nor 
the  Latin. 

In  an  age  when  religion  was  taken 
very  lightly,  the  primary  considera- 
tion with  Luther  was  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  Christian  religion.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  sole  Revealer  of  God. 
This  religion  can  be  apprehended 
only  by  faith  channeled  through 
scripture,  preaching,  and  sacrament. 
Hence   all  institutions,   ecclesiastical 


or  secular,  were  subject  to  religion. 
So  also  was  morality  to  be  secondary 
to  religion.  Righteous  conduct  con- 
stitutes no  claim  upon  God.  We  are 
saved  not  by  merit  but  by  mercy. 

Luther  extended  the  concept  of 
priesthood  to  all  believers,  and  that 
of  divine  calling  to  all  worthy  voca- 
tions. He  believed  that  God  was  the 
great  workman  and  all  men  should 
labor.  He  was  against  both  usury 
and  begging.  Nevertheless,  Luther's 
fundamental  break  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  over  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  man.  Man,  he  main- 
tained, is  a  sinner  who  has  no  claim 
upon   God. 

Soon,  however,  other  reformers 
began  to  break  with  Luther  because 
he  did  not  go  far  enough.  Among 
the  more  important  were  Zwingli 
and  the  Anabaptists,  who  were 
enemies  of  each  other. 

The  Anabaptists  wanted  to  restore 
what  they  considered  primitive 
Christianity.  This  they  took,  among 
other  things,  to  be  the  adoption  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  literal 
code  for  Christians.  Pacificism,  reli- 
gious communism,  simplicity,  and 
temperance  marked  their  communi- 
ties. To  them  the  church  consisted 
only  of  the  twice-born,  symbolized 
by  baptism  in  mature  years.  Every 
member  must  be  ready  to  undertake 
evangelistic  tours. 

By  numberless  tracts  and  cartoons 
the  new  ideas  were  spread,  particu- 
larly in  northern  Germany.  Within 
a  decade  most  of  Germany  was  won 
for  the  Lutheran  cause.  To  take  the 
place  of  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 
Luther  called  upon  the  princes  to 
act  in  their  stead. 

At  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1529  it 
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was  decided  that  in  Lutheran  lands 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  enjoy 
religious  freedom.  But  Roman 
Catholic  lands  were  not  to  accord 
it  to  Lutherans.  The  latter  protested 
against  this  unfair  arrangement. 
From  this  came  the  term  "Protestant" 
to  describe  those  opposed  to  Roman 
Catholics.  For  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1530,  Melanchthon  drew  up  a 
Confession,  which  is  still  the  primary 
doctrinal  statement  of  Lutheranism. 

Luther  himself  composed  a  Large 
Catechism  for  adults  and  a  Small 
Catechism  for  children,  still  in  use 
today.  He  also  composed  many 
hymns.  "A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our 
God,"  the  battle  hymn  of  the  Refor- 
mation, still  popular  today,  he  based 
on  Ps.  46. 

The  curious  thing  is  that,  although 
Luther  asserted  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  religious  matters,  he 
was  bitter  against  all  who  opposed 
his  view.  He  insisted  that  there  be 
but  one  national  church  in  each 
country. 

Such  was  the  man  who  unleashed 
the  pent-up  forces  which  caused  the 
Reformation.  He  started  a  chain- 
reaction  which  split  the  church  into 
more  and  more  fragments  right 
down  into  our  own  century.  Now 
the  herculean  task  of  reuniting  the 
fragments  has  begun  and  is  gaining 
momentum  all  the  time. 

In  the  process  of  reuniting,  the 
church  is  forced  to  look  at  itself 
critically.  Continually  reforming  it- 
self, it  must  abandon  those  beliefs 
and  practices  which  are  not  of  God. 
As  the  church  is  composed  of  sin- 
ful human  beings,  we  shall  never 
have  a  perfect  church.  But  by  the 
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grace  of  God  we  can  have  a  church 
seeking  the  perfection  of  God. 

Let  us  look  at  the  scriptural  pas- 
sage, which  was  so  influential  in 
forming  the  thinking  of  Luther.  In 
its  opening  verses  Paul  is  restating 
the  theme  of  his  letter  (Rom.  1:16, 
17).  He  is  here  using  legal  terms. 
What  he  boldly  says  is  that  God,  the 
righteous  sovereign  Judge,  acquits 
the  guilty  who  have  faith.  All  men 
are  sinners  and  hence  guilty.  No 
man  can  earn  righteousness  by  per- 
forming works.  God's  righteousness 
is  shown  not  in  the  Jewish  law,  nor 
in  the  natural  law  of  the  non-Jews, 
but  in  his  declaring  men  righteous 
who  have  faith.  He  declares  them 
righteous,  because  through  their 
faith  in  him  they  will  become  so.  It 
marks  a  change  of  status  from  being 
bound  to  being  free — free  from  sin 
and   condemnation.  m 

This  is  possible  because  Christ  by  ^ 
the  shedding  of  his  blood  has  made 
a  payment  by  which  guilt  is  annulled 
or  defilement  removed.  There  is  no 
special  place  in  this  for  the  Jew; 
obedience  to  the  Law  can  never  ef- 
fect it.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  faith 
— to  believe  in  God,  to  trust  in 
God,  and  to  surrender  to  God. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 
L  Viewed  in  the  light  of  four  cen- 
turies, was  the  Reformation  a  good 
or  an  evil?  - 

2.  Could  the  church  have  been  re-  ^ 
formed  from  within? 

3.  What  is  the  relation  of  faith 
and  works? 

4.  Did  Luther  rightly  interpret 
Paul — that  we  are  justified  only  by 
faith? 
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Bible  Studies  for  the  week  beginning  July  29 ,  1956 


WESLEY— The  Power  of  Evangelism 

J.  B.  BERNARDIN 


SUGGESTED   SCRIPTURE:   Matthew  28:18-20;   2   Timothy   4:1-5 


PURPOSES   OF   THIS    LESSON: 

1.  To  show  the  influence  of  John  Wesley 
on  Christian  evangelism. 

2.  To  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  evangelism. 

■  As  A  RESULT  of  the  Reformation 
with  its  renewed  emphasis  on  the 
individual  and  his  personal  religion, 
and  as  an  aftermath  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618- 
1648),  there  arose  various  pietistic 
movements  in  Germany.  These  laid 
emphasis  on  personal  conversion  and 
devout  religious  practices.  Among 
these  were  the  Moravians.  Soon  their 
ideas  spread  to  England  and  William 
Law  was  moved  to  write  A  Serious 
Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy   Life. 

Against  this  general  background, 
and  with  ancestors  who  had  been 
non-comformist  ministers,  John  Wes- 
ley was  born  in  1703  in  the  rectory 
at  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire,  the 
fifteenth  of  nineteen  children.  He 
went  up  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  later  became  a  fellow  of  Lin- 
coln College  there.  He  was  ordained 
a  deacon  in  1725  and  a  priest  in 
1728  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  much  influenced  by  reading 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  William  Law. 

His      younger     brother      Charles 


(1707-1788)  also  came  up  to  Christ 
Church.  With  two  others  he  formed 
a  club  in  1729  to  read  helpful  books 
and  to  attend  Communion  fre- 
quently. Later  John  and  about 
twenty-five  others  joined  it.  It  was 
called  the  Holy  Club.  However,  they 
were  nicknamed  Methodists,  from 
their  disciplined  and  methodical 
ways  of  study  and  religious  observ- 
ance. They  were  the  high  church- 
men of  the  University,  attending 
Communion  weekly  and  observing 
the  feast  and  fast  days.  They  also 
labored  among  the  prisoners  in  the 
jail.  In  1735  George  Whitefield 
joined  the  group. 

This  same  year  the  Wesleys  sailed 
for  Georgia  as  missionaries  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  On  the  ship 
they  became  acquainted  with  some 
Moravians  and  were  influenced  by 
them.  These  impressed  them  with 
their  inward  assurance  of  salvation. 

The  Wesleys'  stay  in  Georgia  was 
neither  long  nor  highly  successful. 
Yet  while  in  Savannah,  where  he 
was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  John 
Wesley  gathered  a  group  around  him 
for  prayer  and  study  on  Wednesday 
evenings. 

On  May  21,   1738  back  in  Eng- 
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land,  Charles  had  an  experience  of 
conversion  and  inner  peace.  Three 
days  later  John  went  to  Evensong 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  From  there 
he  went  on  to  a  meeting  of  an  in- 
formal Anglican  society  in  Aldersgate 
Street.  While  Luther's  preface  to  his 
Commentary  on  Romans  was  being 
read,  "I  felt  my  heart  strangely 
warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ, 
Christ  alone,  for  salvation;  and  an 
assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had 
taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine, 
and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death."  Thus  did  John  describe 
his  conversion  experience  in  his 
Journal. 

At  this  period  in  England  religion 
and  religious  knowledge  were  at  a 
low  ebb.  Skepticism  was  rife.  The 
lower  classes,  to  whom  Wesley 
mostly  preached,  were  given  to 
drunkenness  and  obscenity  and  were 
religiously  ilHterate.  Yet  it  was  from 
them  and  the  middle  classes  that  he 
won  his  most  numerous  converts. 
Although  he  was  not  as  great  a 
preacher  as  George  Whitefield,  peo- 
ple were  both  spiritually  and  often 
physically  aroused  by  his   sermons. 

Charles  Wesley's  great  talent, 
however,  was  the  composition  of 
hymns.  During  his  Hfetime  he  wrote 
about  6500,  among  the  best  known 
of  which  are  "J^^us,  Lover  of  My 
Soul"  and  "Love  Divine,  All  Loves 
Excelling."  His  hymns  were  more 
subjective  and  personalized  than 
those  before  him.  The  pattern  for 
the  early  gospel  hymns  was  set  by 
them.  Charles  died  in  1788  as  a 
priest  in  good  standing  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  was  buried  in  Mar- 
ylebone    churchyard. 

John  Wesley  was  a  great  organizer 
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and  administrator.  His  converts  were 
gathered  into  groups  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  ones  at  Oxford,  Savannah, 
and  Aldersgate  Street.  Such  groups 
had  also  been  formed  by  the  Mora- 
vians. The  societies  were  divided 
into  bands,  and  then  into  classes  of 
about  twelve  persons.  Each  had  its 
class  leader.  The  latter  was  to  col-  , 
lect  a  penny  a  week  from  each  mem-  I 
ber.  Lovefeasts  were  introduced,  as 
well  as  watch-night  and  covenant 
services.  Soon  laymen  began  to 
preach. 

The  heart  of  Wesley's  preaching 
was  the  great  message  of  salvation 
— to  make  it  a  living,  real  experience 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  He  accepted 
the  doctrine  of  justification  and  em- 
phasized redemption  and  the  need 
for  forgiveness.  Men  must  be  born 
again.  But  also  he  emphasized  the 
doctrine  of  sanctification  in  which 
the  fruits  of  faith  were  made  mani- 
fest. To  him  this  meant  to  live  a  life 
of  love  inspired  by  the  love  of  God. 
He  rejected  Calvin's  doctrine  of 
predestination  and  accepted  Armin- 
ius'  doctrine  of  man's  co-operation 
and  responsibility  in  his  own  salva- 
tion. Consequently,  he  stressed  the 
necessity  of  subjecting  one's  will  to 
the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

At  first  Wesley  wanted  to  leaven 
the  Church  of  England  and  keep 
his  movement  within  it.  Conse- 
quently, his  followers  looked  to  the 
church  for  the  sacraments.  But  he 
was  met  with  such  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  in  America  the  avail- 
able clergy  were  so  few,  that  he 
decided  that  he,  as  a  presbyter,  had 
the  power  to  ordain. 

In     1784     with     Thomas     Coke, 
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another  presbyter,  he  ordained  two 
men  as  presbyters  for  the  United 
States.  Coke  was  set  apart  as  super- 
intendent for  America.  Francis  As- 
bury,  who  was  abeady  there,  was 
also  appointed  one.  Other  ordina- 
tions followed,  and  he  drew  up  a 
Deed  of  Declaration  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  organization  after 
his  death.  He  died  in  1791  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  was 
formally  constituted. 

In  America,  in  1734,  the  Great 
Awakening  broke  out  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  due  to  the  preaching  of 
the  CongregationaUst,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. It  was  greatly  helped  by  the 
preaching  of  George  Whitefield,  who 
visited  America  seven  times,  going 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  It  spread  mostly  among  the 
Presbyterians  and  Congregational- 
ists  and  later  among  the  Baptists. 
It  stimulated  not  only  conscious  con- 
version, but  also  better  education, 
and  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians  and  Negroes. 

About  sixty  years  later  there  oc- 
curred what  is  known  as  the  Second 
Awakening,  which  stirred  the  New 
England  churches.  At  the  same  time 
a  revival,  started  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  swept  across  Kentucky.  In 
1800  the  first  of  the  camp-meetings 
was  held,  originally  to  participate  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  People  drove 
long  distances  to  attend  these.  There 
was  much  emotional  preaching  of 
repentance.  Often  several  preachers 
would  hold  forth  in  different  spots 
at  the  same  time.  Out  of  these  re- 
vivals grew  the  new  denominations 
of  the  Christians  or  Disciples  of 
Christ,  and  the  Cumberland  Presby- 


terian Church.  They  also  resulted 
in  large  numerical  gains  for  both  the 
Baptists  and  the  Methodists. 

As  long  as  there  is  the  Gospel, 
there  will  always  be  evangelism.  Still 
as  in  his  Ufetime  on  earth,  our  Lord 
calls  men  to  him  and  then  sends 
them  forth  to  bring  others  unto  him. 
Personal  evangelism  has  been  and 
will  be  the  most  effective  method, 
albeit  the  least  spectacular. 

However,  new  days  demand  new 
techniques.  In  our  time  we  have 
seen  the  rise  of  radio  evangelism, 
much  of  which  disgusts  as  much  as 
it  attracts  people.  And  now  we  have 
television,  which  is  being  effectively 
used  by  many  denominations.  There 
is  also  what  is  sometimes  known  as 
"adevangelism,"  the  placing  of  reH- 
gious  advertisements  in  newspapers 
and  on  billboards. 

Still  the  great  problem  of  all 
evangelism  is  to  make  the  conversion 
permanent.  Too  often  it  merely  ef- 
fects a  temporary  emotional  up- 
heaval, particularly  when  it  is  a  re- 
sult of  mass  hysteria.  Nevertheless, 
every  attempt  at  evangelism,  by 
whatever  means,  is  an  attempt  to 
confront  man  with  the  power  of  the 
Living  God,  that  his  Hfe  may  be 
transformed  into  the  image  of  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.  So  our  Lord  com- 
missioned his  apostles;  and  so  Paul 
charged    Timothy. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  most 
effective  form  of  evangelism  today? 

2.  Can  one  really  be  a  Christian 
and  not  be  an  evangelist? 

3.  Do  emotional  mass  revivals  do 
more  harm  than  good? 
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An  Arab,  becoming  hungry  one  night, 
lit  a  candle  and  opened  a  date.  It  was 
full  o£  worms,  so  he  threw  it  away.  The 
same  was  true  o£  the  second  and  the 
third.  So  he  blew  out  the  candle  and 
then  ate  the  fourth. 

— Le   Digeste   Francais 

It  was  at  a  revial  meeting  in  a  remote 
section  of  the  country,  and  the  traveling 
minister  was  trying  to  make  the  best 
possible  impression  on  his  flock  of  new 
converts. 

"Miss  Helen,''  said  the  minister  im- 
pressively, as  he  led  her  into  the  brook 
for  the  baptism  ceremony,  "I'm  going  to 
lead  you  out  into  this  stream  here  and 
wash  out  every  single  spot  of  sin  that 
you've  got." 

"Now,  parson,"  giggled  the  girl  as 
she  stepped  forward,  "in  that  little  ol' 
shallow  creek?" 

— Dan   Bennett 

Her  hair  in  curlers,  a  faded  robe 
fluttering  behind  her,  the  lady  rushed 
out  and  hailed  the  garbage  truck. 

"Yoo  hoo!  Am  I  too  late  for  the 
garbage?" 

"No,  ma'am.  Jump  right  in." 

■ — Watchman-Examiner 

A  firm,  advertising  their  product,  once 
stated:  "Money  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory." 

Someone  applied  for  the  return  of  his 
money  and  the  reply  he  received  was: 
"Your  money  is  quite  satisfactory  and 
therefore  we  decline  to  return  it." 


On    a    telephone    booth    in    the    San  ■ 
Diego,  California,  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter, the  following  sign  appeared  briefly: 
"Please  limit  calls  to  four  girls." 

— Watchman-Examiner 


Another  Texas  yarn  has  one  of  them 
thar  tycoons  rusliing  into  an  airport 
terminal  and  demanding:  "Gimme  a 
ticket." 

"Where  to,  sir?"  asks  the  agent. 

''Anywhere,  son!"  booms  the  Texan. 
"I've  got  business  all  over." 

— United   Mine   Workers  Journal 

Sally:  "Which  do  you  think  is  more 
important  to  a  girl,  beauty  or  brains?" 

Goldie:  "Well,  let's  put  it  this  way: 
Most  men  can  see  better  than  they  can 
think." 

— Watchman-Examiner 
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— Watchman-Examiner 


"That's  the  end  of  Tour  7-A  in  the  guide 
book." 
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JDreathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  Tvell; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  Tvealth  as  wish  can  claim, — 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  unsung. 


— from  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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